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[for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL.) 


RETROSPECT. 


BY LUCIA 8. ALDEN, 


Touch your lips to my ¢yes, darling, 
Kiss them clear of the mist of tears, 
That gather as through my thought flit 
The shadows and shine of dead years. 
In mystic splendors of sunlight, 
Shows a cottage mossy and gray; 
Sentinel-like, a lilac stands 
By the threshold, guarding the way. 
No vines climb over the shingles, 
But, weaving fantastical woof, 
The flickering flecks of light fall 
Through willow-boughs, shading the roof. 


The fair Dryad of the willow 
In weariness, whispers and grieves 

To winds, that with trembling langhter, 
Frolic gaily amid the leaves. 

From out the deep woods, a bird calls, 
With plaintive, melodious trills, 

And the dream-haze of October 
Empurples the distant hills. 


By the open cottage window, 
At her spinning the live-long day, 

The grandmother, while the wheel whirs, 
Watches the children at play; 


Or glances over the meadow 

At the grazing sheep, and the cows 
That lie in the restless shadows 

Of the tossing elm tree boughs. 


Come then my darling and kiss me, 
For my eyes are hot with tears, 
That rise from the heart unbidden, 
With thoughts of the long-dead years. 
Again, with magic of kisses, 
Drive the tears and the years away, 
And make me one of the children 
The grandmother watched at their play. 
Bridgewater, Nov. 3, 1372. 
_—e - 
[For the Woman’s JOURNAL.) 
A BRIDE-SONG. 
BY LUCY L, STOUT. 
Never to loiter, a girl, through the flowery paths of 
the past, 
Orpeople again with phantoms, the maiden's Castle 
in Spain, 


Airy creation of youth, too brilliant, too fragile to last, | 


Born like Iris, of smiles and tears, of sunshine and 
rain. 
There is never place for two in the space that is wide 
for one, 
The virginal circle the bride leaves, closes again for 
aye; 
The dance of the maidens goes on, but her maidenly 
life is done, - 
And it passes away with a blush and a tear, and a 
smile, and a sigh. 
Does the rose when rocked on her stem, her sweet 
heart open to day, 
Flooding the senses with loveliness, color and fra- 
grant perfume, 
— no longer a bud, the bountiful promise of 
May? 


That beauty and fragrance o’erflow in the lap of the 


bountiful June? 


rn lark just fledged, as he soars in the infinite 
lue, 


Stnging a cong that the dawn blushes brighter to | 


ear, 
Pine for the nest he is leaving, and twine through and 
through 
His wild song, fond regrets for the joys of his low, 
grassy sphere? 
The life of the maiden was sweet with simple pleasure 
and care, 


home-nest sheltered and warm, where the pure | 


learned to sing; 
Plumes her wings to-day, for a flight in the 
Upper air, 


Bat she 


Ad she leaves the old life, for the new, with tender 


lingering. 


Her song will be sad sometimes; ’tis the song of life; 
but sublime 
With honor and truth may her future be, ’till it dis- 
appears 
In the shining clouds of the land where all is love, and 
the chime 
Of the bells of life is freed for aye from wrong, and 
pain, and tears. 
Northville, Nov. 5, 1872. 








HOW TO READ AMERICAN HISTORY. 


I have received an excellent letter froma 
young lady in Western Massachusetts, asking 
some advice about reading. She wishes es- 
pecially to find a book of American history 
that one can read to the best advantage— 
“one, who cannot possibly think of wading 
through Bancroft, and who hates the dull 
prosaic stupidity of the school histories.” “It 
has been my fault, perhaps,” she adds, ‘‘to 
study Greece and Rome while yet quite in- 
definite as to our own history. Could you 
guide me to a good text-book ?” 

No, Miss Jenny—for that is her signature— 
I am afraid I could not. Good text-books 
are very rare things. In history, especially, 
itis a very recent discovery that books can 
or should be made attractive, even to grown 
people; and that this should be attempted for 
children is hardly yet conceded, What geu- 
erations of young people have been reproach- 
ed fur loving novels and hating history, as if 
the historians were not all the time trying to 
make themselves hated through dullness, and 
the novelist to make themselves loved through 
animation! But it is possible to make fiction 
duller than the dullest history—if you doubt 
it, try one of the interminable romances of 
Mlle. Scudery, like this folio, ‘Ibrahim, or the 
lilustrious Bassa,” which lies at my elbow. 
That history can be made as exciting as fic- 
tion has been proved to the old by Macauley 
and Motley, and for children by the undimin- 
ished popularity, of Abbott’s biographies. 
Some day the real history of the United States 
for young people will be written, but that 
time is not yet. Berard’s little manual is the 
best 1 have ever sven, in actual power to in- 
terest children. It is brief, graphic, and ani- 
mated, but it might be far better. If Haw- 
thorne could have foilowed up the path open- 
ed by his “Grandfather's Chair,” and “Fa- 
mous Old People,” he might have filled the 
gap. 

In default of a single text-book, there re- 
mains, to au intelligent young person, the oth- 
er task—which is an education in itself—of 
making out of parts of several books the sub- 
stance of one. I agree with my correspon- 
dent that few youug people can be expected 
to read, or ought to read, the whole nine vol- 
umes of Bancroft. It requires strong mental 
| digestion to continue so long upon one diet; 
| it must commonly result in indigestion or in 

loss of appetite. But, on the other hand, I 
| should think that any intelligent person, af- 
ter eighteen, could read the first volume of 
Bancroft, which is far simpler and more pleas- 
ing in style than the later volumes, and gives 
a picture, not yet equalled, of the first settle- 
| ment of America. Palfrey’s delineation of 
| the same period might serve for New Eng- 
| land readers, as a substitute, if they preferred, 
| But then I should say—stop for a while at 
| this period, and get some further knowledge 
| of it. To light up the picture, read Whittier’s 
| “Margaret Smith's Journal,” Mrs. Child’s 

‘“‘Hobomok,” Longfellow’s ‘Miles Standish,’’ 

Motley’s “Merry Mount,” and Hawthorne's 

“Scarlet Letter.’ Get, if you can, some col- 
| lection of original documents like Dr. Young’s 
| “Chronicles of Massachusetts,” or “Chroni- 
cles of Plymouth.” A person of any imagin- 
| ation will there obtain, in a few pages from 








| Bradford and Winslow’s “Journal” at Ply- 
| mouth, in 1620—or Francis Higginson’s 
“Journal,” or “New Eugland Plantation,’’ 
| (1630), a sense of personal acquaintance with 
the whole atmosphere and conditions of Pil- 
| grim and Puritan life, such as no elaborate 
| history can give. The simplicity, the self-de- 
| votion, the high purpose of the Emigration are 
| there left photographed forever. 
| [should advise passing lightly over the la- 
| ter Colonial period, with some very general 
manual (to fix a few dates), and a few stories 
| and poems tu light up the briefnarrative. For 
| the poems go to Whittier, and to Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.” For the stories, go to the 
| “Legend of the Province-House’”’ in Haw- 
| thorne’s “Twice-told Tales,” Cooper’s “Water 
Witch” and “Last of the Mohicans,’’ Pauld- 
| ing’s “Dutchman’s Fireside,” Miss Sedgwick’s 
| historical novels, and, if you please, Irving’s 
‘*Knickerbocker’s History of New York’’—a 
| humorous and satirical work. 
| This brings us to the revolutionary period. 
| Here the best text-book I know is Frothing- 
| ham’s “Siege of Boston’”’—a most readable 
| book, and one which gives a far wider pic- 
| ture of the period than its name would imply. 
If, after this, you have the courage to read 


Irving's ‘‘Life of Washington,” that will suf- 





fice. But I should rather advise you to read 
Mrs. Adams’ letters, which extend from 1761 
to 1814, and give a perfect domestic picture of 
the times, and the delightful ‘Diary” of John 
Adams, following that up, if you are willing, 
through his foreign mission. Franklin’s brief 
autobiography should not be omitted; and I 
should think anybody could read Parton’s 
“Life of Franklin” without taking a single 
nap during the process, but I must not fright- 
en you with too mauy titles. Then, for nov- 
els, to illustrate this period—Miss Jenny will 
not, I am confident, be frightened by those— 
are there not Mrs. Child’s “Rebels,’’ and 
Cooper’s “Lionel Lincoln” and “Spy” and 
“Pilot,” and Kennedy's “Horse-shoe Robin- 
son,” and Miss Sedgwick’s “Linwood” and 
Theodore Winthrop’s “Edwin Brothertoft,” 
and Thompson’s Vermont Stories, and Simms’ 
South Carolina Stories, and so on indefinitely ? 

I suppose I had better stop here. If I seem 
to have mentioned a great many books, let it 
be remembered that most of them belong to 
the class called light reading; and which will 
become light reading in the beat possible sense 
when used to throw light on what else would 
not only be “indefinite,” as Miss Jenny says, 
but obscure, which is worse. Of the more 
solid books, Mra. Adams, as I have said, brings 
you to 1814; and Parton’s lives of Jefferson 
and Jackson will carry you easily down to the 
rise of the great anti-slavery struggle, and 
the civil war in which it culminated—matters 
too near our time to be put systematically into 
any single book. 

There may be stern disciplinarians who will 
call this course of reading “desultory;” and 
heedless young maidens, who will think it too 
tough to be “nice.” Ifso,I have done what 
{ wished, by keeping a middle ground between 
thetwo. Nothing shall drive me from the be- 
lief that history may be made the most fasci- 
nating of all studies, if rightly managed; and if 
such a course of reading as I have suggested, 
in American history, does not prove this, it is 
either because the right books are not yet 
written, or because [ have not had the wit to 
select and combine them rightly. But at 
any rate may have done something to put 
my unknown friend, Miss Jenny, on the right 
track, and I thank her for giving me the op- 
portunity. T. W. A. 


ste 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHAT. 


All who have listened to Mr. Edmund 
Yates’ lecture on “Modern Society,’’ by which 


he means society in*'London and Brighton, | 


have doubtless concluded that it is not much 
in advance of modern society in New York 
and Newport. If there is anything to be de- 
plored, it is so-called modern society, where 
the men and the women waste valuable time 
in discussing nothings, saying pretty things in 
French, gossiping about their neighbors, and 
airing their little second-hand ideas, picked up 
in the club-rooms, or the Lady’s Magazine. 
The woman of modern society is very vain of 
her petticoats and her person—her eyebrows, 
her hair, her laces, and diamonds. She has 
read “Good-bye Sweet Heart,’’ and thinks the 
miserable trash delightful; she shudders at the 
bare mention of scientific subjects, and is far 
more interested in the anecdotes Olive Logan 
tells on the lyceum platform, than she is in 








tion. But we cannot admit Miss Stanton’s as- 
sertion, even when printed in so veracious a 
sheet as the Republican. Unfortunately for 
it, the Liberal Republican Democratic party, 
(Mr. Theodore Tilton included), has ignored 
the Woman Suffrage question, and snubbed the 
women, only that it has induced Miss Swazey 
and Miss Dickinson to speak for Mr. Greeley. 
Is it not strange that the eloquent Minnie 
and Anna can plead for everybody and every- 
thing save their own sex? Charity begins 
at home, or should, and if Miss Dickinson 
raises her voice for the “‘poor, downtrod- 
den, carpet-bag-ridden South,” she should 
also say a word for her own sex. That would 
be a jewel of consistency which would 
sparkle brighter than the large diamond cross 
she wears at her throat. But we can forgive 
these three women—they find it difficult to ad- 
vocate Mr. Greeley and Woman Suffrage at the 
same time; the two have no more to do with 
each other than oil and water. Nothing but 
a vastamount of alkali will ever unite them. 

The Tribune reported Miss Dickinson's lec- 
ture in full, to the extent of three or four col- 
umns of its valuable space, from which fact, 
we can see that, in modern journalism, report- 
ing, like kissing, goes by favor, which reminds 
me of the atory that a susceptible young man 
in one of our lyceum bureaus, has fallen in 
love with a young lady lecturer, and a3 a re- 
sult he exerts himself to procure appointments 
for her. Where love is master, no other influ- 
eace may hope to cope with it. Miss Dickin- 
son is to be congratulated. 

Miss Emily Faithfull lectured about Queen 
Victoria, and the Royal Family. In appear- 
ance she is a large, stout, fresh faced English 
woman, as good 4 representative of her beef.- 
and-plum pudding eating sex, as Edmund 
Yates is of his. She has a sweet voice,and is 
a good speaker, but by no means brilliant. 
Her subject was a good one, and we only re- 
gret that she did not tell us more about the 
daily life of the first lady in England, since 
much of it is beautiful, practical, and might 
be useful as an example to American women. 
She did say the Engiish people have begun to 
discover that Womanhood is higher than queen- 
hood, which was a good saying. In America 
we are slowly discovering that womanhood is 
as high as manhvod; that it should have the 
same or better opportunities; that it is just 
as able to sustain itself with honor under all 
circumstances, as is manhood, and is capable 
of as great results. Some day Harvard Col- 
lege will learn that lesson, or else, when the 
women get the ballot, they will teach it to the 
venerable university. 

But to return to Queen Victoria. Some 
points in her daily life are worth considering. 
Her daily routine of life at Balmoral Castle is 
very simple, which is always the will of the 
queen when free from the cares of State, 
When good Prince Albert was alive, the pic- 
ture was one of domestic felicity. As an old 
Scotch servant expresses it, it was ‘“‘a home 
fu’ o’ laughing bairns.”” The Queen manages 
her bousehold on very strict principles, and the 
servants rise according to merit, promotion be- 
ing always in prospect. Unless the faults are 
of a very grave nature, they are pot punished 
by dismissal—the punishment is slow promo- 
tion. The habits of the queen are far more 


the lectures by James Anthony Froude; she | simple than those of many ladies who reside on 


wonders how women can be interested in poli- | Beacon Street, or Fifth Avenue. 


She rises 








tics, how they can speak at Tremont Temple, | at seven, breakfasts at uine, and then attends | 
or Cooper Institute. Mrs, Crowguill is regard- to her despatches and private correspondence, | harem—she traces all her sorrows. It is the 
ed with amazement because she now and then | au item of no inconsiderable work. At ‘Wo | record of a long and bitter experience, and af- 
puts pen to paper, on subjects concerning | o'clock, luncheon is served; after which she | fords a vivid delineation of the “gilded horrors” 


mankind, and gives a reception to Miss Phil- 
anthropist. who has recently arrived from Eng- 


finds it. 
Since my last communication to the Wo- 
MAN‘S JOURNAL, New York has had two 


rides in her carriage, or passes much of her 


| time in the open air, in a tent in front of the 
land. Such is modern society, and Edmund | castle. The queen dines at half-past eight, 
Yates does weil to laugh at it, wherever he | usually having the table spread in the library, 


| a cozy, comfortable roum, small compared to 
| the cthers, but with a look of brightness with 
| its cheery fire, snow-white table cloths and 


lectures from two notable women, Emily | twinkling tapers. The arrangements of the 


Faithfull, and Anna Dickinson, The last 
named lady made a speech (tickets fifty cents 


each) at the Cooper Institute, in favor of 
In the audi-| early. She is a woman of method, else she 


Horace Greeley for President. 





room, even to the dinner table, are of the sim- 
plest nature. She comes quietly in to her din- 
ner, with her knitting in her hand, and retires 


ence we noticed Mrs, Calhoun, Mrs. Blake, would never get through the great amount of 
Mrs. E, Cady Stanton, and other women not | work she does. And this is a good point for 


unknown to fame. 





Miss Dickinson made a/ all American housewives to consider, especial- | 


very good Liberal Republican speech, repeat- | ly those who keep servants, and have a large | 
ing all the stock statements of the day, one} house to look after. 


finds floatiig in the newspapers against | 


President Grant, and the Republican party 
generally. To hear her talk, one might think 
that it will make considerable difference wit 
the people who is elected President, although 
we find Kate Stanton saying, in arecent num- 


ber of the Springfield Republican, that “the | rain. 


The Queen of England is very fond of the 
open air, and in all weathers she is to be seen 


The weather bas no influence upon the 


presidential contest has nothing to do with | royal programme. Whether there is a pelting 


the Woman Suffrage question. It does not rain or a powdering snow drift, whether on | 
matter whether Mr. Greeley as President ap- | foot, in a carriage, or trotting on her High | 


proves or advocates the cause.” We are as- | land pony, the Queen of England takes her | 
| “constitutional airings.” 


tonished te find such statements from any in- 


She is a hardy wo- 


telligent woman! If the President’s opinions man, with no fine lady fancies, and her course 
on this great question are of no importance, | of life is admirably adapted to make ber hardy. 
néfther are they of value on any other ques- She dresses consistently with the climate and 


| 





the weather, and in her comfortable plain 
jacket and broad brimmed straw hat, looks the 
fresh, comely, sensible lady she is. In the 
summer she is fond of “picnics” in the woods 
or on the hill-sides, The tea is handed around 
in rustic fashion without any ceremony. The 
poor are her special care, and she leaves not 
to others the task of comforting the afflicted. 
All these points in the life of England's 
queen, are hints for Christian women the 
world over. Fortunately for the American 
people, they are familiar with: the daily do~ 
mestic life at the White House, and they know 
that there is hardly a happier, or more simple 
and honest family in the land, than that of 
the President of the United States. While we 
are getting everything else, let us not forget to 
cultivate the domestic virtues. The fire on 
the hearthstone must be kept bright and 
warm. When that goes out, then all perishes 
with it. FULLER-WALKER, 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Sarah M. T. Hunter of Norwalk, Conn., 
enjoys the distinction of being the first woman 
in the State to be admitted to the rights of 
an Elector. On Saturday Mrs. Hunter en- 
tered her application to be made a voter, after 
the approved method, and was successful. 


Miss Kate Field, recently returned from be- 
‘yond the seas, is as vivacious, light-hearted 
and pleasant as ever. She has not yet deter- 
mined whether she will re-enter the lecture 
field; but her ready and radiaut pen is to be 
briskly employed through the coming winter, 


Miss Arabella Rice, who died recently in 
Portsmouth, N. H., is found to have be- 
queathed to the town of Kittery, Maine, the 
birth-place of her father, $30,000 for a public li- 
brary, $20,000 to the New Hampshire Asylum 
for the Insane, $3000 to the Portsmouth Ath- 
enwum, and $3000 to thé Unitarian church in 
that city. 


At the recent wedding of Lady Mary Fitz- 
william with the Hon, Hugh Boscawen, an 
ancient and curious custom peculiar to York- 
shire was observed. As the bride and bride- 
groom were quitting Wentworth House, a ket- 
tle of boiliug water was poured on the steps. 
The theory is that before the hot water dries 
up, another marriage is sure to be agreed upon. 


The widow of John Brodhead, the once fa- 
mous Methodist minister, who died in 1838, 


still lives in the old homestead. She is small . 


in stature, with a contented countenance. 
Bowing in form under the weight of ninety 
years, they do not seem to rob her of the ag- 
gressive spirit that characterized the women 
of the Methodist church in the early days 
She is an active advocate of temperance, at. 
tends camp-meeting, and by a peculiar tact, 
raises funds to help forward work in the Meth- 
odist church where she regularly attends wor- 
ship. 


“Thirty Years in the Harem” is the title of 
the autobiography of Melek-Hanum, wife of 
H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. Melek-Han- 
um, a native of Constantinople, married while 
amere child, and against the wishes of her 
friends, a man some twenty years her senior— 
an English physician, attached to the household 
of the Sultana. The man proved to be a mi- 
serly villain, and to this unhappy marriage— 
the indirect means of her introduction to the 


of harem-life. The style is artless, aud in the 
author’s statements,sad as they are, there is 
evidently little exaggeration. 


Mrs. Leonowens, the Siamese governess, 
whose nacrations of personal experience in 
the East have proved an attractive feature in 
the Atlantic, lectured in New York, a few 
nights since, on her personal experiences in 
Siam. She said that in a certain mining dis- 
trict of the country the young men and un- 
married women were miners, the old and fee- 
ble were bellows-blowers, the middle-aged men 
assisted at the forge, and the women who were 
rearing children, used the sledges. The sledges 
were of from seven tw ten pounds in weight, 
the work was done under the blazing sun, and 
yet there was admirable physical development, 
real beauty, and the utmost care for children 


| out of doors. If the rain comes down, she de- | and devotion to husbands. 
h fies the elements in her water-proof and um- | 
| brella. It is no uncommon occurrence to see | 
| her walking in the grounds under a drizzling | 





IN FIFTY YEARS. 
In fifty years, now passed away, 
What wondrous changes there have been; 
What would our honored fathers say, 
If they could see what we have seen? 
Propelled by “steam’’ on land and sea, 
Sometimes e’en forty miles an hour ; 
How such a thing could ever be, 
To comprehend they’d not the power. 
But Boys know well if they need ‘‘Clothes’’— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy is Geonox Fenxo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. | 

The beneficent principle of International 
Arbitration has been again exemplified in 
the San Juan Boundary decision just made in 
our favor by the Emperor of Germany. Our 
Minister, Mr. Bancroft, has written a letter of 
acknowledgment to the Emperor William, in 
which he is charged by the President of the 
United States, in the name of the American 
people, to thank His Majesty for the great 
pains he has taken in, and the attention which 
he has devoted to, the case growing out of the 
dispute between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States in regard to the northwestern 
boundary. The letter closes with the assur- 
ance of continued friendship and good will be- 
tween the United States and Germany. If 
the Administration had no other claim upon 
the support of women, the establishment of 
the principle of International Arbitration 
would suffice. 

A NEW LECTURER. 

The Berkshire Courier says that Miss Dora V. 
Stoddard gave a lecture before the Friendly 
Union last Tuesday evening, in Sheffield, 
Mass. The circumstance of young women 
appearing as lecturers is becoming very com- 
mon, now-a-days; yet, it is more than likely 
Miss Stoddard’s audience was larger because 
she was a woman, Her plea for wider activi- 
ties for women was earnestly and pleasingly 
made, and had the effect of winning the ap- 
probation of the audience, so far as we have 
heard. The excessive bitterness of speech 
into which some women have been betrayed 
upon the stage has not always been pleasing 
to even the heartiest advocate of the woman 
question. But Miss Stoddard’s occasional sar- 
casms were of a character to be enjoyed by 
all. One would scarcely be able to say 
whether the speaker believes in the suffrage or 
not. But, as “Warrington” recently says in a 
Boston letter, there are hosts of women who 
have never thought about suffrage one way or 
another, who have yet considered the subject 
of woman’s social relations as a whole, and 
have acted upon such consideration with deci- 
sion and success, who wouldn’t be able to ar- 
gue the question with any sort of consistency» 
who are, notwithstanding, fully alive to the 
facts of their conditign, and desire a change in 
some respects. 


_- crm - —_ --- — 





EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The Christian Union remarks that :— 

The extent to which the standard of ed- 
itorial wy is to be applied must de- 
pane on the courtesy and fair-play of the pub- 
ic and the press. As far as this journal is 
concerned, its editor-in-chief gives to its direc- 
tion a very large share of his attention, con- 
sidering his other avocations. Its general pol- 
icy, at least, is rigidly shaped by him, and the 
duty of defining its principles and its spirit he 
has, ia no instance, delegated to another. 

In one respect at least, we do not find this 
statement realized. Nobody who knows Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher will believe that the follow- 
ing cold and meager recognition of the Address 
of the Republican Women of Massachusetts to 
the women of America in behalf of Republican 
principles, signed by seventeen of the noblest 
women in New England, including Mr. Beech- 
er’s own sister, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
is an adequate expression of his sympathy. 
Yet it is all that has yet appeared in the Chris- 
tian Union, edited by the former President of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Republican women of Massachusetts 
met at the Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Wednesday night, and, not satisfied merely to 
declare their hope that Gen. Grant will be re- 
elected, gave the opposition candidate some 
very hearty denunciations. The resolutions 
were signed by Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs. Stowe, 
Grace Greenwood, and a dozen others equally 
well-known. 

Beyond a simple announcement of the fact 
that the Republican party of Massachusetts 
had adopted a resolution endorsing Woman 
Suffrage, and the publication of the resolution 
itself, this grand event has not yet received 
from the Christian Union, the hearty commen- 
dation bestowed by Zion’s Herald, the N. Y. In- 
dependent and Harpers’ Weekly. We earnest- 
ly desire the co-operation of the religious press, 
and believe implicitly in Mr. Beecher’s deyo- 
tion to Woman Suffrage. Therefore we are 
sure that, in this respect at least, the hearty 
approval which Mr. Beecher really feels has 
not yet been expressed in the Christian Union. 


—- orm | 


PERFECTLY RIGHT. 


The Boston Post says that :— 


The latest variation of Grantism, as applied 
to the supervision of elections, is an order di- 
recting the arrest of women refusing to an- 
swer questions .concerning their male rela- 
tives’ right to the suffrage. This idea, like 
its illustrious predecessor, sprang from the 
teeming brain of United States Marshal 
Sharpe and Commissioner Davenport, and it 
is being carried into effect in New York City 
with vigor. This Radical coup d'etat will 
naturally commend itself to the coterie of el- 
Oquent ladies who are so strenuous for Grant’s 
re-election. The: “party of progress’? which 
they so cordially endorse, is proving a party 
of progress indeed. The “thorough apprecia- 
tion’’ of the rights of Woman Suffrage, which 
the lady speakers claimed the Radicals were 
exhibiting, has reached such an advanced 

int that the women are now being admitted 
by the Administration to at least one of the 

ivileges of citizenship, namely, the privi- 
ae of being broken in upon at their homes, 
insulted with impertinent fnquiries, and ar- 
rested and imprisoned without warrant. Per- 


haps the fair orators, however, consider this 
as one of the inevitable evils of a Republican 
form of government. 


Why not? Women are bound to obey the 
laws, although they are unjustly prevented 
from helping to make them. Women have no 
right to refuse to testify to any facts which 
they are legally called upon to disclose- 
What we ask for women is Equal Rights, not 
special privileges. 


_—— 


A CURIOUS LAWSUIT. 


A curious lawsuit is now in progress in St. 
Louis, growing out of a series of events that 
might, in skillful hands, form the basis of a 
thrilling romance. On the 23d of September, 
1863, the steamboat Robert J. Campbell, bound 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, was attacked 
by guerrillas at Miliken’s Bend and burned. 
Among the passengers was Mrs. Cooley, a 
widow lady, and her two children, a boy of 
eight, and a girl of six. A Mrs. Hanson was 
also on board, who had a daughter about the 
same age as Mrs, Cooley’s and the same name: 
When the boat burned, all the passengers 
were soon struggling in the water, and James 
O’Brien, the mate, saw his captain trying to 
save a woman and little girl, though the bur- 
den was evidently too much forhim, O’Brien 
took the girl and delivered her, upon landing, 
to Major Robinson of the Federal army, sta- 
ting that the mother had been drowned. Mrs. 
Cooley was saved, but after careful search for 
many days, could find no trace of her children. 
Major Robinson retained the child in camp for 
some weeks, and then inutrusted her to his 
parents in Ohio. Soon after, Rev. J. B. Fin- 
ley, of Palmyra, Mo., visited the Robinsons, 
and becoming interested in the child, asked 
permission to adopt her, which was granted. 
In 1867, a history of her case was published, 
which Mrs. Cooley, who had become Mrs, Fer- 
ry, reading, concluded the child was hers. 
She failed upon inspection to recognize her, 
however, and returned home. Last month, 
James O’Brien, of whom nothing had been 
heard in the meantime, met and recognized 
Mrs. Ferry as the woman whom he had: seen 
in the water with the girl, and told her that 
the child was hers. Mr. Finley refused to 
surrender-her on such evidence. A court of 
arbitration was called, which decided against 
Mrs. Ferry. She appealed, and her case is 
now pending before the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. 


WOMAN’S TEA COMPANY. 

The Woman’s Tea Company is now an as- 
sured success, and the steadiness of its progress 
has surpassea the most sanguine expectations. 

The absolutely fine and uniform quality of 
the tea commends it unreservedly to practised 
tastes, and orders are being received from ey- 
ery part of the United States, from a class of 
persons who have heretofore hardly been able 
to enjoy their favorite beverage without send- 
ing to China or San Francisco direct. 

Nothing could be better proof of success 
than the fact that the company have purchas- 
ed, fitted up, and paid for a first-class ship. 
The “Madame Demorest” is registered 448 
tons, has been visited by a large number of 
distinguished citizens, who have expressed an 
unanimous opinion as to her quality, and 
their appreciation of the enterprise and man- 
agement which have enabled the company to 
achieve such solid results, it being the first 
time that a ship was ever purchased, owned, 
and sent out by women, for commercial pur- 
poses. Upon the departure of the “Demo- 
rest,’’ a merry party, full of hope, congratula- 
tion aud good wishes, accompanied her down 
the harbor. Members of the press, clubs, au- 
thors, and divines were of the party. The re- 
marks of Dr. Deems were listened to with at- 
tention as he pronounced a “God speed” upon 
the new venture. 

A lady of wealth and culture, a member of 
the company, spent nearly two years in the 
tea-growing countries of China and Japan, and 
after a long and careful study of the culture, | 
and manner of curing, selected the “Manda- 
rin” as possessing the richest flavor, and find- 
ing upon its introduction to her friends that 
it was a general favorite, it was decided upon 
as a “speciality” for the Woman’s Tea Com- 
pany, they desiring to give their purchasers 
au article superior in all respects. Thorough 
steeping is absolutely required. The entire 
management of this novel enterprise is to be 
conducted by ladies exclusively; even in the 
agencies, ladies will be employed. 

So we see, the telling of “the same old sto- 
ry” has added one more laurel to the brow of 
woman, and as she shakes off more of the old 
superstition, what may we not hope for in the 
future ? 


—<-——= 


A LEADER OF SOCIETY. 


The great dinner-giver in London to-day is 
Lady Molesworth, widow of the late Sir Wil- 
liam, formerly Secretary for the Colonies. This 
lady’s career is curious. Of humble origin, 
she was educated at the London Academy of 
Music, for the musical profession, and sang at 
private parties at Rome. There she married 
a rich, elderly man, of good property and fam- 
ily, Mr. Temple West. He died and left hera 
good income, aud she then married Sir W. 
Molesworth. He was a man of distinguished 








ability, but shy and retiring, and, it is gener- 


ally thought, would never, but for his stirring, 
ambitious wife, have become a cabinet minis- 
ter. Athis death, ha left her,a life-interest 
in the whole of his property, worth forty thou- 
sand dollars a year. By sheer force of charac- 
ter she has pushed her way to the highest pin- 
nacle of fashionable life, and people, who, fif- 
teen years ago, would have turned up their 
noses at her, are thankful to be asked to her 
parties. But those who aspire to the hights 
of fashion should bear well in mind the pen- 
dant to Raleigh’s lines :— 


“Fain woud I climb, 
But that | fear to fall.” 
“If thy heart fail thee, 
Do not climb at all.”’ 


In common with every other career, the pur 
suit of fashion has its désagréments, and Lady 
Molesworth bas no doubt endured all sorts of 
snubs and sneers, which to the sensitive would 
be unendurable. Some time since she did a 
very wisething. Knowing what folly it would 
be to attempt to conceal what every one knew 
—that she had been a professional singer—she 
boldly took the bull by the horns and sent a 
splendid donation to the Academy of Music- 
“in grateful recognition of the great benefits 
received from it’’ Seated at her splendid 
table, with the heir to the throne on one hand 
and some great potentate on the other, it must 
be curious for this lady to run back for an in- 
stant to the days when, with a mean ward- 
robe and scanty purse, she was eagerly work- 
ing, in the hopeof earning her bread by her 
own efforts. 


PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 

A lady correspondent in Owosso, Mich., 
writes us that, “until lately, I have been almost 
alone on the question of ‘suffrage’ in our lit- 
tle town, but I am happy to say “the ball is 
rolling on,’ and more than a score can be 
found now, willing to have it known that they 
desire the ballot for women. The majority of 
our best women are working as never before, 
for the party that has avowed its willingness 
to give ‘‘respectful consideration” to our ‘de- 
mands for additional rights.’ This work is 
quickening the perception of many to the 
evil and injustice of woman’s disfranchise- 
ment. But let us feel, let us work, never so 
wisely and well, for the Republican party, the 
most ignorant and unprincipled villain can, 
by the potent ballot, nullify our work on 
the fifth of November. On that day, the Re- 
publican Campaign will be ended. Ours will 
begin, and I trust before another presidential 
election, there will be a nobler reconciliation 
than that demanded by Mr. Sumner—‘the 
reconciliation of man and woman on the basis 
of Impartial Suffrage, and Equal Rights for 
all’ ” 





POWER COMMANDS RESPECT. 


The New York Tribune, having learned 
that women are a power, begins to show them 
unwonted respect. Witness the following 
communication published approvingly. A 
woman may vote, provided she votes for Mr. 
Greeley :— 

A WOMAN VOTES IN CONNECTICUT. 
SHE CONVINCES THE SELECTMEN THAT SHE 
IS ENTITLED TO THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 

To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Srr:—Old Norwalk, long the Gibraltar of 
Republicanism in Connecticut, but which was 
carried by the Greeley party at the recent 
town election, and which was the first place 
in the American Union to accord the right 
of suffrage to negroes, has still further ad- 
vanced, and to-day admitted to all the rights 
of an elector Mrs, Sarah M. T. Huntington. 
The lady appeared before the Board of Se- 
lectmen—Messrs., Joseph P. Hanford, Andrew 
Selleck, Wm. H. Bouton, and Henry K. Sel- 
leck, Town Clerk—officials by law required 
to examine and admit all persons legally en- 
titled to suffrage, and demanded her rights, 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
States. Her argument was clear and logical, 
and could only be answered by the plea that 
in the opinion of most persons, the law did 
not contenfplate women’s voting. Mrs. H. so 
ably and dexterously knocked aside this argu- 
ment, that the Board were forced to a unani- 
mous judgment, that she had proved herself 
equally entitled with the negroes to vote, un- 
der the Fifteenth Amendment, and Selectman 
Selleck administered to her the customary 
Freeman’s Oath, and her name was placed by 
the Town Clerk upon the voiing list, as a le- 
gally registered voter, and nothing can now 
prevent her voting at the coming election, as 
she is resolutely determined to dv. ‘Thus 
Norwalk will be entitled to the distinction of 
being the first place in any State of the Union, 
where a female has been permitted to vote, 
and advanced to all the rights and privileges 
of an American citizen, ‘Two years ago last 
April our State election occurred just as the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment was pro- 
mulgated, and our Board admitted negroes to 
vote, although they were denied the privilege 
in every other townin the State. Subsequent 
decisions of our ablest lawyers confirmed the 
legality of that action, and if Mrs. H. were 
permitted to argue her own case, few here 
doubt that the Selectmen’s present action 
would find equal justification in law and 


equity. . VINDEX. 
Norwatk, Oct, 26, 1872. 
Vindex is behind the times. Several wo- 


men have already voted in other States upon 
the same principle. The Boston Journal 
shows the inconsistency of the Tribune in its 
devotion of four columns to the speech of 
Anna E. Dickinson as follows:— 

“That alters the case,” as the judge said 
when told that it was his bull that had gored 
the farmer’s ox. Though nearly all the most 
gifted and famous women of the land are ex- 
erting their influence in favor of the re-elec- 
tion of Gen. Grant, they are deemed worthy 
of no consideration by the New York Tribune; 





but let an extremely exceptional case be 
found where Mr. Greeley is extolled and Gen. 
Grant contemned by a female orator, and the 
Tribune is filled with admiration in view of 
her cogent and eloquent utterances, and 
makes haste to lay them in full before its 
readers!.. .. This exceptional and exceptiona- 
ble advocate of Mr. Greeley is nothing, if she 
is not sensational. Deprived of her advoca- 
cy, Gen. Grant must be content with the ap- 
probation and support of such women as L. 
Maria Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Louisa M. Alcott, Grace 
Greenwood, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
and a host of others, who wil) not fail to re- 
member bis declaration: ‘There is no power 
so much to be coveted to secure success as 
woman’s enthusiasm, and nothing so much to 
be feared as the lack of it.” 


MES. HARPER AT PROVIDENCE. 


At a Republican meeting in Providence’ Mr. 
Lippitt introduced Mrs. Frances W. Harper, of 
Maryland, who said, in opening her remarks : 


There is alegend that once, a chasm yawned 
in Rome, which stones or earth could not 
fill. Then the Romans brought their jew- 
els, their gold and silver, flung them into 
the abyss, but still the chasm was unfilled. 
Finally Curtius remembered that there were 
more precious things than jewels or gold; 
and flung himself into the chasm and Rome was 
saved. ‘This story found its counterpart in our 
American republic. A few years ago, a deep 
chasm yawned between the two peoples of our 
country; a people of freedom and a people of 
slavery ; a peopleof knowledge anda people of 
ignorance. Theslave power was insatiate in its 
demands, it wanted the chasm filled, and the 
Missouri Compromise, the Fugutive Slave bill, 
the Dred Scott decision and political suprema- 
cy were thrown in, but still the chasm yawned. 
‘The slave power made further demands, and 
thousands of lives were flung into the chasm 
till it was filled with the blood and tears of the 
nation. And now we are asked to clasp hands 
over this chasm. This we can never do until 
it is made so solid with equal rights and uni- 
versal freedom, opportunity and education for 
all, that the’ humblest can stand on the spot 
where once the chasm yawned, invested with 


all the rights of an American citizen. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Beyond the names of party leaders, she 
looked to the parties themselves. A few 


years ago, the speaker, though born free, and 
having never experienced the wrongs of slavery, 
could not have returned to her mother’s grave 
in the south, without fear of capture and 
slavery. Since the Republican party came in- 
to power, she was free to travel the length and 
breadth of the land. When the Democratic 
party ruled, the slave power was snpreme, and 
women, some of them as white as any ladies in 
the audience, were scourged at public whipping 
places, the order given to take offall clothing 
even to their stockings. Since the Republican 
party came into power, such crimes, which were 
a disgrace to the womanhood of the world, were 
a legal impossibility. A few years ago it 
was a crime to gather even free black children 
into a school to teach them the alphabet, in the 
south; but since the Republican party came 
into power, schools had sprung up like wells of 
living water, in a desert of dust. yee! 
Is it likely, the speaker asked, that the blac 

man will transfer his allegiance from the repub- 
lican party to that party which would burn 
these school-houses, and drive off the men and 
women who are teaching the biack people? 
Mrs Harper, said, we heard a great deal about 
“reconciliation.” She had travelled through 
every southern State but two, and she could 
say there were about four million whom she 
knew, from personal observation, were “recon- 
ciled.” She had talked with the women of 
her race, and had never found one Democratic 
colored woman, or one who was not “recon- 
ciled to freedom. She had entered the house 
of poverty, and asked a poor woman if she 
would not be glad to have her old master 
take her and care for her, ‘and the woman’s 
reply was “I wants to pat my free foot, Halle- 
lujah!” The black people were interested in 
the elections, even the children have learned 
to rally round the Republican banner, and 
stay at home from school, to spell out the 
words on the ballot, to the older people, who 
cannot read, that they may make no mistake, 
even if their former masters do try to change the 
tickets and secure their votes dishonestly. Mrs. 
Harper said she asked no social eqnality. A 
white man might call her “niggah” all day 
long, so he had no power to treat her as one ; 
but she did ask for her people a chance to learn, 
an opportunity to grow. And she would re- 
mind the Republican party that a mass of 
ignorance is a mass of weakness. The south- 
ern whites had been for two hundred years 
learning the lesson of the inferiority of the 
black men, and they could not be expected to 
unlearn the lesson in a few years; therefore 
the misrule at the south could not be charged 
upon the Republican party. Mrs. Harper re- 
ferred to the work which the Republican party 


| would do in the future, the need of compulsory 


education, and closed with an appeal to all to 
strengthen it for its work. 





A RESPONSE FROM WISCONSIN. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In response 
to the noble and generous offer of R. B. Ken- 
nett—“‘smaller sums thankfully received” he 
said,—please accept the ‘smaller sum’ inclosed, 
with the wish that it were larger. 

If the hand be witheld from doing a little 
good, waiting for power to do a greater, time 
is lost and the power may never be gained. 
The glorious work of progress and reform lies 
in God’s own field. 

Surely “the harvest is white; 
a time of golden opportunity. 

The Republican party has sounded a clarion 
note which finds ready response in every heart 
that throbs responsive to the right. The 
“laborers” will not be few on the side where 
justice holds the scales. Even though the 
weight that turned them be called a “splinter,” 
it was not found wanting, and was dropped 
into the balance by the hands of true liberals. 

Verily, “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again!” For an ex- 
cellent illustration of which, please observe 
Noy. 5, 1872. Then the splintered side will 
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and now is 


—___ 
“resume” control for another four years, with 
measure filled with votes of “the representa. 
tives of liberty and progress.” It wil] bury the 
sham coatition so deep “that the trump of the 
Archangel Gabriel can never raise it again,” 

MUKWANAGO, Wis., Oct. 18, i872,” i: 
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EDUCATED FOR THE BALLOT, 


I have a friend who says, “Horace Greg 
is one of the best friends of the Woman's 
cause, because he has advocated the equal 
pay of women with men, and approves of 
their entering new avenues of employment” 
My friend avers that this is a help to the 
cause, as it is “educating women up to the 


ballot.”’ 


I hear a great deal of this “education for 
the ballut,” and find it puzzling to account 
for the reason why women need so much more 
preparation than men. 

I found it necessary to spend a day in the 
court-room during a session of the county 
court, a while ago. The chief business was 
the naturalization of foreigners. Pat ang 
Mike anc Teddy came before the judge, ae. 
companied by Mike and Teddy and Pat—g 
vouchers for the length of time they had been 
residents of the country, &c.—the judge ask. 
ing them one or two other questions, one of 
which was, “If they were interested in sustain. 
ing the principles of our government,” ang 
pronounced himself satisfied. The clerk made 
out the papers, and they passed out voters; 
competent to help make laws for you and me; 
fit to represent at the ballot-box the wives, 
mothers, and daughters of the land. Wateh- 
ing this long and momentous proceeding which 
made these men citizens, I could but wonder 
where they had been ‘‘educated for the bal. 
lot.” In the ditch? On the railroad track? 
Then why not Kate and Bridget at tie wash- 
board and dish-pan? Not a question was ask. 
ed as to their educational capacities, no one 
knew whether they could read or write; pro- 
bably not one in ten knew what the princi 
ples of our government are, but they could 
vote like the man who said, ‘‘He didn’t care 
who was up for office, he always voted the 
straight party ticket.’’ I would notbe under 
stood that education is not needed, but I am 
wondering why men do not need it also. To 
Woman the ballot will be education. 


ELLA C, GoopgLt, « 
Canastota, N. Y. 


GIRLS WHO “BET.” 


If one had no means of personal observation, 
the papers would show how largely the prac 
tice of “betting” is carried on among men, 
But one can scarcely pass along the street 
without hearing more or less of the slang that 
accompanies this habit. The amount thathas 
been staked upon such and such a candidate 
for office is being vigorously discussed, and the 
chances weighed in the balance. Boys, too, 
of no more than eight years, may be heard 
pledging themselves to pop-guns and jack- 
knives, tops and marbles, with as wise and 
“knowing”’ an air as the most dignified of their 
fathers. Indeed, it was not long since I over 
heard a boy of twelve enlightening a middle 
aged man, not “up” on that point, upon the 
state of Mr. Morrissey's betting transactions. 
The amount of information, he was able to 
give his superior in years on this subject was 
something astonishing. 

I had known that this practice prevailed 
largely among men and boys. But it was not 
until recently that I was further enlightened. 
I was so far behind the times as to be quite 
taken aback when I heard three or four girls 
betting wiih gusto in a place of public gather 
ing. Kid gloves, lace collars and silken tie 
were staked with nerve and animation upon 
the uncertain issues of the presidency. What 
ever this might prove concerning the interest 
taken in politics by women, it revealed a col 
dition of local society that I had not dreamed 
of. 

But this was only among themselves. 4 
few days later, I had the chance of observing 
a similar occurrence between the sexes. Ifit 
had not been saddening, it would have bee 
as good as a play, to notice the eager manne 
of the two parties. Discussion ran high, 
finally terminated in a challenge on the partof 
the young woman to bet a pair of gloves that 
Grant would be re-elected. Not a particle of 
hesitancy or restraint tinctured her mannel. 
She was as bold and assured as if “betting” 





| were quite the polite thing—a matter to be 


proud of rather than ashamed. 

What sort of refinement can exist i® tbe 
minds of girls who gamble in this manner 
What womanliness? And it is to beo 
that the girls who indulge in this form of fash 
ionable stealing—for a kind of stealing it B 
are not generally advocates of the ™ 
Movement. They scoff at the* ambitions 
more thoughtful young women, and ¢ 
their masculine aspirations. They would nob 
for the world, degrade themselves by working 
for a living. They would lose caste by that~ 
the refinements of privileged young lady 
They are not by any means so unwomanly 
to ask for a wider field of occupation, em art 
sweetly content with the one already 12 al 
session ! 

As ordained by the dictum of fashiousb™ 
society, in what does womanliness co a 





Does not society contipually contradict 
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eet! visiting places of summer resort, the 


plime unccnsciousness of its inconsist- , no woman there, to give her advice or comfort. 


When she is brought before the justice, it is be- 
| fore aman, although in our national emblems 


that is insuportable to all men,” and adds, “It 


Carlyle says: “It is the feeling of injustice 
is not the outward pain of injustice, but the 


season, have written of young women who | Justice is always a woman, and if a jury is re- | soul pain and stigma, the hurt inflicted on 


t the monotonous pleasures of life 
th sherry cobblers, cocktails, cham- 
and claret. Appleton’s Journal, com- 
ring upon this veport, hopes it may have 
exaggerated, or at least true only of ex- 
cases. It is to be hoped also that 

= who bet’ areas seldom to be found; 
that they exist only in occasional localities. 
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the worse for society.” 
pe JENNIE BuER. 
sheffield, MJass., Nov. 5, 1872. 
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REMOVE THE BARRIERS. 
To the Editor of the Detroit Post :— 


| quired, twelve men are summoned to try her 
| case, not a jury of her peers. Think of it, all, 
| and follow her through the fearful night, and 
| following days, oh mothers of the Republic! 
| and know that it may be your daughter, 
| another time. This woman, whose cries and 
| pleadings startled the night, and touched more 
| than one mother’s heart, was once a sweet 


If otherwise—to quote from Appleton’s—‘So | baby and an innocent girl; and I know not | 


| now and shall not know after trial, but she is 
innocent still. Cc. A. F. 8, 
Detroit, October 24, 1872. 
HONORABLE TESTIMONY. 
| The following letter has been addressed to 


“go forall sharing the privileges of the gov- | Jonas E. Howe, of Clinton, by his constituents. 


ment who assist in bearing its burdens—by 
means excluding females.’ —Abraham Lin- 
won, in a letter published in 1836. 


wThe mortalest enemy unto knowledge and 

that which hath done the greatest execution 

truth, hath been a peremptory adhesion 

ygto authority, and more especially the estab- 

jishing of our belief upon the dictates of An- 
tiguity.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 


With the number of guarantees and the 
amount of evidence which woman can bring 
to establish her citizenship, uo man would 
pesitate for a moment to carry any case before 
ajury, or into any United States court; and 
poupright judge would risk his reputation, 
either as a man or a jurist, by making a de- 
eision adverse to his interests. Look at the 
simple facts, let alone the intricacies of law. 

Everywhere, woman is included and re 
membered where her property is to be, or can 
be taxed, and in country districts where she 
can work on the roads or contribute to local 
improvements. Everywhere, the law takes 
cognizance of her acts which may be subver- 
sive of good order, and its administrators and 
police do not forget to enforce its provisions. 
She is held to obey law and support the State. 
These two commands and demands are sufli- 
cent,in my opinion, to establish her entire 
right to protect herself by the ballot. She can 
only protect herself by enjoying the same po- 
litical rights as other citizens. 

And no honest jurist or officer of the gov- 
emment can, on reflection, fail to reach the 
same conclusion. ‘The only trouble is they do 
not accept the evidence and facts, being either 
dishonest or utterly blinded by prejudice, and 
settled down so deep in the ruts of custom that 
they are perfectly mired and unable to rise 
into the atmosphere of clear reason and non 
conformity. 

Any cultured man would scorn to be dis- 
abled and disfranchised by a hoary custom so 
contradictory to the spirit ofour Age. Every 
man of spirit, who loves treedom, would spurn 
thus to be bound by the mists and cobwebs of 
prejudice and tradition. 


to tell women, some of them, that they are | heme 
| 


quite willing to (mis)represent them, and think 
ithighly proper that they should doso. With 
outa revolt, even without a tremor of con- 
science, only a mild protest of that chivalry 
which they have so long claimed, they turn 
women away from the registry, and refuse to 
open the door to her political estate. 

There are here just two things to note. 
These officers have sworn to maintain the 
United States Constitution before that of the 
State (see abstract of laws of the United 
States, Sfate of Michigan and charter of the 
city), and they well know that before the word 
“white’ was expunged from State constitu- 


_— men voted. ip signe yn and | the low-hanging morning vapors, but rather 
nth Amendments to the United States | resembles the vast cloud that arose from the 


Constitution enabled and protected them. 

If anything more was needed for woman 
than her recognition in the different relations 
above set down, these broad guaranties left 
nothing undone, so far as language can express 
meaning. Asto the “intentious of framers,” 
that wonderful and cunning escape and cir- 
cunlocution belongs to man’s dispensation, 
and Talleyrand himself could not understand 
the art of hiding meaning under words, better 
than American politicians. I do not care 
Whether you look to original constitutions, 
charters and amendments, or whether you ac- 
cept the plain facts of virtual citizenship, there 
$no escape from the conclusion that woman 


Yet they continue | 


| We wish the friends of Woman Suffrage else- 

| where would follow this excellent example. 

| Jonas E, Howe, Esq:— 

| Respected Sir :—We, the undersigned, who 

| are in favor of admitting women to equal po- 

| litical privileges with men, beg to present you 

this expression of our gratitude and high es- 

teem for your action in behalf of Woman 

| Suffrage in the last legislature. 

Most respectfully yours, 
A. os DAVIS, Clinton. 

D. 1. BASTIAN, “ 

D. H. BEMIS, o 

E. A. CURRIER, - 

Q. ADAMS WASHBURN, « 

CHARLES BINGHAM, e 

A. H. JERMAIN, “ 

H. E. CURRIER, sad 

R. F. JERMAIN, “ 

A. E. EVANS, 

ANSON RICE, 

COLUMBUs EAMES, 

WARKEN T. BUSH, es 

WM. A. BARTLETT, 2d, 


Clinton, Oct., 25, 1872. 


Northboro. 
o 


eee 


WOMAN VERSUS MAN. 


Because the Southern slave laughed and 
danced at Christmas tide, and sang the most 
joyous songs at all times, many came to regard 
his wrongs as imaginary, and to look upon his 
condition as the best that could be found for 
him. And so, because most women walk 
peacefully and calmly in the beaten paths 
| which they find ready for their feet, men say: 
| “The majority of women do not care for any 
more rights than they have now. Only a few 
idlers and seekers after notoriety give any 
| thought to the question of Woman Suffrage.’’ 

Not so. Could the voice of the majority of 
| women be obtained on this subject, it would 
be the opposite of this. The voice, that is, of 
the truth as it is in their hearts, aud when they 
stand in no fear of oppression or ridicule. 
Many of them, were they to tell the truth, 
would say :— 

“I regret that I was born a woman, for if it 
was important to the economy of creation that 
I should be an underling, I would have much 
preferred to take my place among the lower 
| animals, instead of being a female of the genus 
It is exceedingly unpleasant to be con- 
| scious of the possession of a soul, and to be 


| 











| obliged to fight for that soul’s rights, against 
| hatred, malice, and every form of injustice—to 
fight because the right demands the conflict, 
| when our whole being is longing for repose 
| and peace.”’ 


| Woman’s Righ’s will have dispersed like the 
| mists of morning.” 


I have heard men declare—with all the sat- 
isfaction arising from such comforting convic- 
tion—that ‘‘in five years this whole matter of 


I have answered them, 


| that, though it is a pity to. destroy such a de- 


| lightful hope, still, I must assure them that 


this which they compare to a mist is not like 


unsealed casket when the imprisoned genii was 
set free. 


| 
| This cloud of Woman's Rights has diffused 


| itself over all the earth. Who shall bring it 


isentitled to all the rights of man, either civil 


* political. Man’s governments are supposed 
© be modeled aiter God’s government and 
law, and woman’s natural right being the 
same as man’s, he cannot set up agovernment 
and deprive her of her birthright. And for 
Ngistrars and inspectors to Glaim, first a change 
State legislation, is only another proof of 
just interruption of charters, and the partial 
and mal-administration of “law,” on the part 
Present office-holders and placemen. Let 
Courts, legislatures and municipalities, displace 
prejudiced placemen and unprincipied 
cemen, who bar the way of eutrance to 
republican temple and shut out “the nat- 
wal governors” of mankind. Two nights ago, 
Wa8 wakened from sleep by the loud cries 
‘0d complaints of a woman who was being 
to the station-house by anight watch- 
man,and being greatly disturbed in spirit, I 
on the true situation. This poor wo- 

had no voice in the election of the man 
men who appointed this policeman; and 
She should reach the station, would find 








back to the narrow casket, renew the seals, 
and throw it again into the sea? 

It is not very long since everybody, except a 
few earnest souls, saw the whole subject of the 

‘rights of women in acomical light. Doubtless 
we have all smiled at some outburst of wo. 
man’s impatience at her lot, such, for instance, 
as this story told by a lawyer of a woman, long 
of neck, grim and swarthy, who came to him 
to find some way of escape from her husband's 
tyranny. 

“What has he done ?”’ was the question. 

“Oh, he has said such dreadful things!’ 

“But what?” 

**{ cannot tell—He says I am as false as I 
am fair.’’ 

It requires severe teaching to learn how a 
proud soul may shrink from exposing its deep- 
est wrongs, and to appreciate the frivolous an- 
swer that hides a world of misery, as flowers 
wreath a grave. 

Men seem to fear that the right of franchise 
will make women untrue to their duties as 
wives and mothers; forgetting that no con- 
tract between man and woman is invalidated 
by their enjoyment of equal rights. If mar- 
riage were merely a legal contract,it would 
be just as binding between men in an equal 
state, as it is now. The love that makes 
a true marriage, would still be theirs, as well 
as the compassion for one another, which is 
the common bond of humanity, and which 
Mahomet called the greatest miracle of the 
world. And surely, no true mother will neg- 
lect her child whatever her condition. 


| the moral self.’’ 


| Woman is expected to take her part in the 
| responsibilities that belong to the people of 
| this land, except that she is not required to 
| serve as a soldier, But war taxes fall as heav- 
| ily upon her possessions as upon those of men, 
and she gives her aid and sympathy to the 
wounded and needy. 

Side by side, and hand in hand, man and 
| woman move about upon this earth, and 
| thus, it is believed, they will walk through the 
| shining streets of heaven; but from what 
man deems his highest privilege, she is de- 

barred. It would almost make one believe 
that when men think of their visible heaven, 
the polls, they cease to regard women as hu- 
man beings. 

It cannot be doubted that all women feel 
this injustice acutely, let them be outwardly 
ever so calm and peaceful, and apparently in- 
different to their true rights. Let men say 
what they will, they do not altogether trust the 
semblance of content that many women try to 
wear, nor is it safe for men to do so, when the 
human mind so often gives way under a sense 
of injustice. 

Woman’s Rights no longer belong to the 
comedy of life, they are now seriously consid- 
ered by every one. Much has been gained. 
We will trust that, as in all worthy labor, when 
the most difficult point is reached, and the 
soul seems ready to faint with weariness and 
uncertainty, suddenly the perfect work will 
come forth from the chaos of the material, and 
we shall bow our heads, knowing that the hu- 
man has been aided by the Divine. 

Mrs. R. E, BUCKINGHAM. 

So. Glastenbury, Conn., Oct. 15. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Epirors WoMAN'’s JOURNAL:—My sub- 
scription to the JoURNAL expired some weeks 
ago, but I have been so occupied that I could 
not attend tothe renewal sooner. Thank you 
for continuing to send it. Howl wish your 
paper could be read by every woman in the 
land, and by every man, too, the great mass 
of people know so little of the principles, the 
efforts, the hopes and the promises of success 
of the Woman Suffrage party! After my copy 
is read at home I send it to the reading-rooms 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
where it is placed on file and open to the pub- 
lic—and I hope, well rgad and digested, 

How nobly the prominent women of our 
party, in States east of us, have worked for the 
Republican party, and through it for the final 
triumph of the principles we have so long ad- 
vocated! Though this public action is mainly 
confined to the Northern and Western States, 
yet we all alike rejoice in it. Its influence 
will be confined to no section, but will affect 
the entire nation and the whole world. The 
action of the Republican Convention of Massa- 
chusetts, too, must tell for good upon the party 
at large, and may so stiffen the back-bones of 
some of our Legislators that they will dare to 
carry the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
polis. One State having put such a plank in 
its platform, and boldly proclaimed its convic- 
tion of the justice of our claims and its need 
of our aid, it will be easy for others to follow, 
and give those claims at least a “respectful 
consideration.” 

In our own State of Iowa, I am sorry to 
say, women are doing less than they ought, to 
advance their own cause, or to secure the elec- 
tion of Grant, their friend, and Wilson, their 
champion. Except Matilda Fletcher’s, no wo- 
man’s voice has been raised publicly during 
this canvass so far as I know. This apathy is 
owing chiefly to the depressing effect of the 
action of our State Senate last winter in de- 
feating, by a small majority, the bill submit- 
ting the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
electors of the State at this general election— 
and partly toa like depressing effect caused 
by the absurd Woodhull scare. The attempt 
on the part of some of our friends to force the 
discussion of “free love,’ and other outside 
issues, upon our convention last fall, instead 
of confining their deliberations to the great 
work of Woman's enfranchisement, resulted 
disastrously to the cause for a time, and made 
us a mark for the opposition to hurl their shafts 
against. Disappointment and ill feeling were 
engendered, from the effects of which we have 
not fully recovered. Had not two or three 
Senators betrayed the trust reposed in them, 
and refused to let us go with our claims to the 
people for their decision this fall, we should all 
have been up aud doing, and have a more 
than usually interesting and exciting cam- 
paign. 

Another cause of inactivity has been the as- 
sured success of the Republicans, for Iowa is 
true to the party of progress, and to her coun- 
try’s defender; so there seemed little need of 
women entering the political contest. With 
our own Matilda Fletcher in the field, doing 
such grand work for us, what wonder that we 
trust to her, and are satisfied to rest on our 
oars? Shespent the last week or ten days of 
the canvass wholly in this State, speaking 
every night with wonderful effect. 

I see that you, in common with the press 





geuérally, write her Miss. Thisis a mistake; 


_ 


she is a married woman, and her husband, a 
worthy man, is a resident of this city. This is 
her home when she rests from ler labors, and 
her life gives another evidence that a woman 
may take the platform to discuss important 
questions, and yet live iu the most happy re- 
lations with her husband. 

Now that Mrs. Woodhull has subsided, 
and people see that she has not carried the 
world by storm, nor demoralized all its wo- 
men, it is to be hoped that uo similar obstacle 
may arise to bar the “‘Woman movement.” 
The timid, fearful ones must learn that a 
movemert which is founded on the eternal 


principles of equal rights and justice to all, 


cannot be seriously injured or retarded by any 
wave of opprobrium that any one individual 
may raise. With such principles to battle for 
it is folly to turn aside from our great work to 
get up a dougbty personal campaign against 
one loue woman whose ambition leads her to 
thrust herself forward, and display her private 
life and social views to the public. Our op- 
ponents everywhere hoped and predicted a 
complete demoralization and rout of our 
forces on account of her, and already the move- 
ment was pronounced a failure. But ilo! in- 
stead of seeingit “dead and buried,” it has 
to their amazement, sprung into new life and 
gathered such strength aud support from the 
great political party of the nation, as will en- 
able it in future to withstand every obstacle and 
go steadily forward to victory. 

It is proposed to hold a Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Des Moines sometime the com- 
ing winter, and we hope that our State Senate 
will reconsider its action of last winter, and 
vote to submit the question to the people two 
years hence, A year ago we believed lowa 
would be the first State to do justice to its wo- 
men; but now we think Massachusetts, and 
perhaps other States, may possibly take rank 
before her. However, we have faith in Iowa. 
Her people have ever stood in the fore-front 
of every reform, and progress is written on all 
her works, When her people have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the Woman question at 
the ballot-box, they will not go back on the 
record they have wade. Yours truly, 

AMELIA BLOOMER. 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's JouRNAL Office. 
July 27. tf 
SOMETHING NEW 
“s. FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
A, \e: ¢ Do good and Make Money ! 
TY Address, with stamp, 


\ 
wien \o™ || Box 188, New York City. 
Nov 2 3m 








WOMAN'S TEA CO. 
MANDARIN TEA. 


This company has been formed in order to import 
pure Teadirect. MANDARIN TEA is the best grade, 
selected for its purity, delicious flavor, and uniform 
quality, and cannot + nee at the open ports like 
any and all other teas shipped to foreign markets. It 
retains its agreeable Tea flavor, as long as there is 
strenght to be extracted fromit. Everybody likes the 
flavor of the MANDARIN TEA. 


Sole Agency in Boston, 
MME. DEMOREST, 
17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


JUST OPENED! LATEST STYLES! 
PATTERNS of all Kinds at 
MME. DEMOREST’S 


17 Temple Place, near Tremont Street. 
Nov 2 4t 








A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 

SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
yap ifn Tremont Brest. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profer- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS ZXCEPTED tf Feb. 17. 


Continued Brilliant Success of Ditson & Oo.’s 
Gems of Strauss! 
This fine collection, now “all the rage,’’ contains 
among its gems (which fill 250 large music pages) 
German Hearts, Aquarelicn, 1001 Nights, 
Manhatten, Morgenblutier, Artist Life, 
Love and Pleasure, Burgersinn, 
Blue Danube, Marriage Bells 
Bonbons, Wine, Women and Song. 
And many other popular Waltzes, 
PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other Polkas, with a goodly number of first-rate 
Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Price, in boards 


$2.503 Cloth, $3.00. Sent, post-paid, for retail 
price. 


The Great New Ohurch Music Book, 


THE STANDARD ! 


Still “waves,” and is on the ee tpad being introduced 
to a multitude of Singing Schools now to commence. 
The authors are L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and H. 
R. PALMER, of Chicago, neither of whom will be 
satisfied with less than 

TWICK the ORDINARY CIRCULATION 
of Church Music Books. Do not fail to send $1.25, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 


sent. 
Price, $1.50. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Oct. 26. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
| [ar~ Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent, interest, payable semi- 
| annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
| the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full partiou- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 





~ THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Hu=- 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





1 cOpy for OME VEAP. ......6eececceceesencee +» 830 
4copies “ eae TUTTI LITT TX LL seteses ll 00 
6copies ‘ Sp ccovveed dh sb Gddntesedhanad 146.0 
Scopies “ * (and one extra copy to get- 
ter-up of club)........... he soeee 180 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of club)... ....ccceceweeees vesees 2100 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the MaGazinx. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


CUI” o n:aseocnscdseancasdasanadsoan Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... “ 16 0 
silver-plated Cake Basket..........+++ se 20 00 
1 sad Fruit Stand ..........+.- a 20°00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

FOU oc.cccescceoncs contgeshenean RR, . 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 

All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. Ali communications should be addressed to 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


NEW CARPETS 


AT LOWFST PRICES. 


Additions by Every Steamer ! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 





— or — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


48. & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
cam SNOW & KNIGHT. 


~ ‘THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 


EDITED BY 





WM. CULLEN BRYANT AND PARK GODWIN, 


Assisted by the strongest talent that can be engaged , 
has for more than half a century, maintained the 
same principles of Freedom and Progress, through 
all changes of parties and policies. 


It stands for Equal Rights ; for the Distribution of 
Power; for Honesty and Economy; for the security 
of the glorious results of Emancipation and Enfran- 
chisement won by the war; and for all practical Re- 
forms. 


It is opposed to Injustice and Spoliation, disguised 
under the name of protection; and to all corrupt par- 
ty combinations, which sacrifice principle to mere suc- 
cess, 


THE EVENING POST is equal to any other, as 
a newspaper, and is complete in its Political, ite Lit- 
erary, its Scientific, its Agricultural, and its Commer- 





cial Departments. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
p thn obeceeoresesoooces $1.50 per Year. 
Semi-Weekly........... $3.00 per Year. 


Those subscribing now for one year, will receive the 
paper until JANUARY 1, 1874. ‘ 

Or we willsend the following riodicals to sub- 
scribers, in connection with the EVENING POST, at 
the prices named :— 


With Weekly With Semi- 

Evening Weekly Eve- 

Post. ning Post. 

Harper’s Weekly ........$4-50........ $6.00 
Harper’s Bazar...... -- 4.50.. . 6 





-Harper’s Magazine 
Every Satu sods 
Atlantic Monthly.. oe 
Our Young Folks........ 3.00 
Scribrer’s Mouthly ...... 
Old aud N 4 
The Galaxy............. es 
Phrenological Journal.. 
The Agriculturist........ 
Hearth and Home... 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Appleton’s Journal...... 
ood’s H’sh’ld M’gz’ec. 
Heme Journal...... ooesege BeBO..... 005 
The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, with Chromo 








TRY IT! We will send the EVENING POST on 
trial as follows: Weekly, 15 cents per month; Semi- 
Weekly, 30 cents per month, 


a: ay planes 
Address 
WILLIAM 0. BRYANT & 00. 


J 
NEW YORK. e 


Woman’s: Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Sccond Avenue, corme 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. : 

For announcements and particulars address the Ses 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, November 9, 1872. 
Specia] Premiums. 

For Ow new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
82.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we wil! give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tn new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

Eck subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 

cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nua) subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 





























ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
WomAN SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., in Temple Hall, Nov. 20 and 
21, Private hospitality will be provided for 
delegaies. 

Auxiliary societies should take care to se- 
cure representation by their full quota of dele- 
gates, corresponding in number to the Congres- 
sional delegations of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who concur 
in the methods and objects of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association are invited to or- 
ganize auxiliary societies in their respective lo- 
calities, State, county, or town. 

The great increase of the interest which 
is felt in all that concerns the rights and duties 
of women makes it imperative for us to hold this 
general meeting, even in a year crowded with 
political and party excitements. The direct in- 
tervention of Woman in all that concerns her 
own welfare, and that of Humanity, justifies it- 
self more and more in the public mind. The 
consideration of this important question cannot 
be postponed in favor of any smaller and more 
immediate issue. 


This third anniversary will be held in the 
Metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. We hope 
for a full and earnest meeting. Let the 
friends of Woman throughout the land spare 
no effort to make it so. The best wisdom and 
the purest zeal should unite to render our 
measures timely and effective. Truth and Jus- 
tice are on our side. Ignorance and Prejudice 
are against us. In opposing these, we carry 
forward the good fight of human freedom, and 
contribute towards the enlightenment and 
enfranchisement of the Human Race. 

Lucy Sronz, Pres. 

JpLia Warp Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 








RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION. 


The RHopE IsLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocraTION hold their annual Convention in 
Providence, Thursday Nov. 14th, at Howard 
Hall. There will be three meetings morning, 
afternoon and evening. The annual supper of 
the Association will be given Wednesday even- 
ing,| Nov. 13th, at Union Hall. The follow- 
ing speakers are expected: Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary F. Eastman, Frances E. W. Harper, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Anna C. Garlin, H. B. 
Blackwell, C. H. Malcolm, T. W. Higginson, 
and James Freeman Clarke. 

R. A. F. PecKHAN, Secretary. 


-- tel —_~ 


The news of the arrest of Mrs. Woodhull and 
her sister, Tennie C. Claflin, will be heard 
by the public at large with sensations in 
which satisfaction will predominate. That 
two of our country women, having breathed 
the same free air and enjoyed the same general 
opportunities vouchsafed by Providence to 
the rest of us, should now appear as prisoners 
in the common jail, under an infamous charge, 


is indeed a sorrow to all good men and women. 
But that a career of unparalelled recklessness 
and profligacy should have been forcibly inter- 
rupted by the strong arm of the law is matter 
for rejoicing to the community at large. 

With the horrible scandals whose circulation 
has given occasion for the arrest just men- 
tioned, the press of the country has at pres- 
ent absolutely nothing to do. It has, how- 
ever, its protest to make against procedures 
which dishonor and degrade the opportunities 
of journalism. If any husband wishes to crim- 
inate his wife and any other party, let him do 
so in the manner appointed and recognized by 
Society. This would allow the parties called 
upon to meet bim fairly in the field, and to en- 
counter irresponsible assertions with well- 
considered evidence. But for any husband to 
commit the mother of his children to the ruth- 
less hands of the professional defamer, under 
whatever estrangement, under whatever sus- 
picion, would be an act equally criminal and 
cruel. 

The phrase just used touches the gravamen 
of the whole matter. If Mrs. Woodhull and 
her sister have any profession, it is this un- 
happy one of defamation. Wall Street, un- 
saintly as it may be, would have given peacea- 
ble place and possession to two hard working, 
honest women brokers. But in their case, it 
soon became evident that their chief business 
was to pry into the business of other people, 
to steal secrets which did not belong to them, 
and to drive a dishonorable trade for their sup- 
pression. To balance this lowest degree of 
human meanness, pretensions to superhuman 
power were asserted. 

With the unbappy history of the Woodhull 
and Claflin periodical, I have no wish to med- 
dle in these columns. While all of us have 
loathed the doctrines set forth in that print 
and while its falsehoods have moved our earn- 
est indignation, we have thrown no stone, be- 
cause the editor thus offending against the 
laws of morality and of truth was a woman, 
and we, as women, did not feel called upon to 
denounce her. But now that the audacity 
and publicity of ber offenses have reached 
their climax, we are forced to say “Learn the 
true uses of speech, or be forever silent! Hu- 
man society guarps reputations as jealously as 
it guards lives. The spite, the greed, the folly 
of individuals are not allowed to trifle at will 
with the name and fame which are dearer 
than life tothose who think honorably.’’ Let, 
then, the prophetess of falsehood learn a 
lesson from the severe retribution which has 
overtaken her. Let her seek some honest 
business, no matter how humble, leaving the 
maneuvers of banking to those who have been 
bred in them, the reform of society to those 
who at least understand the basis of the Mor- 
al Law, and the reputation of her fellow-be- 
ings, to those whom it most concerns,—them- 
selves and God,” J. W. H. 





WOMAN'S VICTORY. 


The Women of America have won their 
first recognized political battle. The loyal 
Women of the Republic have given new evi- 
dence of “their noble devotion to the cause of 
Freedom,” hy united and effective action in 
behalf of Republican principles. An infamous 
Coalition of the foes of Impartial Liberty, un 
der the specious guise of Reform, is ove1- 
whelmingly defeated. The Republican party 
of the Nation, sustained with speech, and pen, 
and personal influence, by the intelligent 
Womanhood of the Country, stands pledged 
henceforth to give respectful consideration to 
Woman’s honest demand for additional 
Rights. The Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, having gone before the people of the 
Commonwealth with an explicit endorsement 
of Woman Suffrage in its platform, has been 
overwhelmingly sustained by the suffrages of 
the people. 

Like the Indians, who forbid a young man 
to marry untibhe has taken a svalp, Mr. Gree- 
ley and his friends have declared that “‘Wo- 
man must not vote because she cannot fight.” 
Woman has accepted the alternative. She 
has entered the political arena. Mr. Greeley 
and his friends cannot complain, though the 
scalp she has taken proves to be his own. 

Power is always respected. In this Cam- 
paign Woman has proved herself a power, 
and she will be respected accordingly. How 
great a power, will never be fully known. 
Mary A. Livermore, and Lucy Stone, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Adelle Hazlitt, 
and Matilda Fletcher,and Frances Harper, 
and Olympia Brown, and other women, have 
won many thousand votes in the Canvass. 
The largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
held in Eastern Massachusetts was the Wo. 
man’s Republican meeting in Boston. The 
most successful meeting held in Western 
Massachusetts was the Woman’s Republi- 
can meéeting in Springfield. The great 
Woman’s meetings in New York, Roch- 
ester, Jamestown and elsewhere, probably 
turned the scale in the Empire State. The 
wigwams of Philadelphia and Scranton have 
responded to the eloquent voices of women, 
The most brilliant meeting held in Copnecti- 
cut was the Woman’s Republican meeting in 
Hartford, last week, at which Mrs. Livermore 
and Mrs. Stanton spoke and Gov. Jewell 


presided, and Gen. Hawley made the closing 





address. 


In conservative Rhode Island, at 


Providenee and Wocnsocket, thousands of 
men and women applauded the utterances of 
Elizabeth Churchill. Adelle Hazlitt has sway- 
ed great audiences in Michigan, as the wind 
sways the primeval forest. The glowing 
words of Matilda Fletcher have thrilled Iowa, 
and Nebraska, and Indiana, and Ohio. We 
have the assurance of several State Central 
Committees that she has exerted an untold 
influence for the party in the West. The Re- 
publican women of San Francisco have spoken 
for California. Mrs. A. J. Duniway and her 
New Northwest have roused the women of 
Oregon, and helped to carry that State for 
Grant. The WomAn’s JouRNAL and the 
Woman’s Campaign have been widely circu- 
lated. The Address of the Republican Wo- 
men of Massachusetts to the Women of 
America has been scattered by the Republi- 
can National and State Committees, from 
Maine to Minnesota. The Massachusetts 
State Central Committee, alone, distributed 
40,000 copies of the Address in every town and 
ward of the Commonwealth. 

But all this grand surface movement was 
unimportant in comparison with the home in- 
fluence silently exerted upon fathers by daugh- 
ters, upon husbands by wives, upon brothers 
by sisters. Plank Fourteen did a greater 
work than its authors ever expected. At a 
moment when the public mind was plastic 
and impressible, it sounded a bugle blast of 
Progress and Reform. It took half a million 
votes from Horace Greeley and threw them 
into the Republican scale. It checked the 
growing tendency to disintegration, and weld- 
ed the hearts of a million women to the leaders 
who had espoused their cause. It recalled the 
wandering sympathies of progressive people, 
and assured them that the mission of the Re- 
publican party is not yet ended. 

Now that the political struggle is over, Wo- 
man’s campaign fairly begins. Now that out- 
side opposition is quelled, our work is with 
Republicans themselves. Let Woman Suf- 
fragists combine to secure the fruits of Vic- 
tory. 

To this end, let all who can go, attend the 
Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at St. Louis, on the 20th 
and 21st inst., in order to devise plans for con- 
certed action. Let every State Leglsiature 
be called upon to enact laws conferring Mu- 
nicipal and Presidential Suffrage upon Woman 
Let Congress establish Impartial Suffrage for 
Woman in the District of Columbia.and all 
Territories. Wherever the National jurlsdic- 
tion is unimpeded by State legislation, let 
Congress prohibit all political distinctions on 
account of Sex. Let it establish Equal 
Rights for all American citizens, rich and 
poor, white and black, men and women. 

' H. B. B. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The third annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association should call to- 
gether the largest audience which has ever 
convened on such an occasion. St. Louis, the 
place of meeting, is midway between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. It will be as acces- 
sable to the friends in California and Oregon, 
and all the far West, as it will be to those who 
go from the East. 

The occasion will be one of more than com- 
mon interest. Our cause has gained a foot- 
hold on the last rampart that divides us from 
victory. The part women have taken in the 
political canvass which has just closed, gives 
them a vantage ground which can never be | 
lost. The friendly recognition we had from 
the Philadelphia Convention and the complete 
endorsement by the Republican State Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts put our question§di- 
rectly into the national and State politics, 
whence it can never go out, and where it 
must soon be settled. We have fresh cause 
for courage and hope. We have only to plan 
wisely and work well, to win to us the force 
we need to establish our claim. Let the 
friends then come together at St. Louis in 
great numbers, so that,in the multitude of 
counsellors, we may find safety. The women 
of Wyoming and Utah, who are voters, should 
be there to meet the disfranchised masses from 
the great West, the South and the East, who 
should never forget that felons, fools, lunatics, 
unpardonable rebels and women, are class- 
ed together and excluded from all partici- 
pation in the election which has just closed, 
as they have also been from all which have | 
preceded it. 

Any proper sense of this injustice and wrong 
would arouse every man and woman to im- 
mediate effort to annihilate so shameful a con- 
dition. 

If the meeting at St. Louis can accomplish 
this, it will have accomplished all. Let us go 
there, one and all, prepared to use our whole 
influence for this result. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—Your valuable paper is 
always gladly received ; but especially welcome 
“was the last issue, containing the report of 
your recent Republican demonstration. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage is not as pop- 
ular with us as in your region, hence we have 
not the material wherewith to get up one on 
so large ascale. Yet we could not resist the 


effort I send you as reported by the Daily Al- 
ta, our leading Republican paper. 

In one respect, California is now in advance 
of Massachusetts, inasmuch as she has recent- 
ly opened her university to Woman. This 
step is mainly owing to our persistent agita- 
tion, and especially to the efforts of Prof. E. 8S. 
Carr, who is in sympathy with our movement, 
and a worthy co-laborer in our ranks. It is 
deeply to be regretted that Harvard still denies 
us its privileges, notwithstanding the masterly 
report in favor of the co-education of the sexes 
just submitted by Dr. Clarke. But the world 
| moves, and it cannot be that Woman’s earn- 
est appeal for equal rights and opportunities 
shall much longer be resisted. 

It can hardly be expected that a cosmopoli- 
tan city like San Francisco should be as pro- 
gressive as Yet much good seed Boston. bas 
been sown here which we trust will yet yield 
an abundant harvest. In addition to the few 
earnest workers in our midst, we have been 
cheered by the presence of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony. And I need not assure you 
that a visit from Mrs, Howe, Mrs. Livermore 
or Mrs. Stone would greatly gladden our 
hearts. Yours very truly, 

Mary F, Snow. 

San Francisco, Oct. 17, 1872. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


The following is the text of a petition that 
has been issued by the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, and circulated for signa- 
tures throughout the State :— 


To the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Pennsyloania:— 

We, the undersigned, firmly believing that 
“all just governments derive their wer 
from the consent of the governed,’’ and that 
taxation without representation is anti-Re- 
publican, respectfully pees your honorable 
body to so amend the Constitution of the State 
as to secure to women the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. 

Signatures to this petition are received at 
the office of the association, No. 700 Arch 
Street, where blanks may be had by those who 
will circulate them. Itis hoped that every 
friend of impartial suffrage in this city and 
State will be represented on these petitions, 
and that it may be shown that the object in 
view has the sanction of a powerful consti- 
tuency. w. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1872. 

The Citizens’ Association of Pennsylvania 
met on the Ist inst., in Philadelphia, in the 
office of Mr. E. M. Davis, No. 333 Walnut 
Street. In view of the approaching Constitu- 
tional Convention of delegates elected by the 
votes of men only, the following address to 
the people of Pennsylvania was adopted, also 
a resolution expressive of the sense of the 
Association. 

THE ADDRESS. 

National government is a necessity. It is 
rendered necessary because individual self- 
government is inadequate to secure what, of 
right, belongs to every human being. It is 
the mode of exercising sovereignty. Its high- 
est function is to put in action the law regu- 
lating the division of sovereign powers so as 
to secure the greatest good to every individu- 
al. This law is called a Constitution. 

The Constitution of a State is the lawful ex- 
pression of the sovereign will of all the citi- 
zens residing therein. 

A Commonwealth is that form of govern- 
ment in which the administration of affairs 
is open to all the citizens. Municipal or civil 
law has been defined to be a “rule of civil con- 
duct prescribed by the supreme power in the 
State commanding what is right, and prohib- 
iting what is wrong.’”’ The law is a precept 
which all persons are bound to obey. But 
law, to be of binding force, must be made in 
conformity to the Constitution, which is the 
fundamental law of the State. 

In our government, sovereignty resides in 
the great body of the nation, and belongs to 
all the citizens; hence they have the right to 
say what form of government they will have, 
and to whom they will delegate this sovereign- 
ty, which includes legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers. 

In this State, a Convention of delegates, 
elected by a minority of its citizens, will soon 
be held, for the purpose of framing a new con- 
stitution—such an one, it is to be hoped, as 
will truly express the sovereign will of all the 
people of the State, without regard to race, 
sex, birthplace, or antecedents. Our present 
constitution, as judicially interpreted, is un- 
just and tyrannical. It authorizes one class 
of citizens to usurp rights and enjoy preroga- 
tives which belong to all. It deprives half of 
its adult citizens of all right to participate in 
the government under which they live, and 
to sustain which they are taxed. It compels 
the: to obey laws, in the making of which 
they hadno voice. Thus, in a Republic where 
equality of rights should be the crown and 
glory of citizenship, where the humblest 
should be the peer of the proud, do we see 
two distinct classes of citizens—the one equal 
in numbers, intelligence, and morality, with 
as great interest in all the institutions and 
laws as the other, but deprived of all power 
to decide upon those measures by which their 
rights and interests must be preserved and 
protected. 

This disfranchised class includes all the wo- 
men citizens of the State, who, being deprived 
of the ballot—which is ‘‘the fundamental right 
of the citizens in all free governmenuts”—are 
partially enslaved, and in consequence of 
which they are governed as inferiors. 

Those citizers who wield the power of the 
ballot constitute the ter wea Ras superior 
class, thus practically making Pennsylvania 
an aristocracy rather than a Commonwealth. 
The ballot is the birthright of citizenship. It 
is the mode of expressing choice, and the 
power to choose is the natural attribute of the 
citizen in all free governments—the only one 
which distinguishes the sovereign from the 
subjects. As women are citizens entitled to 








impulse to do something, and the result of our 


Pay = all the privileges which properly belong 
to citizens,” this Association demands their en- 


franchisement. If iety of citizens | 
en a mo ci 

the right to disfranchise the rest moa 
cause, except crime, then the rights of 
zens are not equal and the government js not 


Equality of citizenship is the o 
guard of liberty. Deny suftage Pog - 
citizens and you may deny it to any 
citizen, white or black, Protestant or © 
lic, poor or rich. Indeed, it has already beep 
proposed to govern our large munici ties 
on the same plan as corporations, 
citizens to vote according to their wealth, 
this proposition should prevail in the Cities, 
what would prevent its extension throughout 
the land? Thus, government would a 
huge corporation for the security and Protec. 
tion of property, instead of the represen 
of the sovereign will of its citizens, protect 
each and allin their natural, equal, andi 
alienable rights. 

These rights, the new Constitution shouig 
secure. But the Convention to make it Con- 
sists only of men citizens, many of whom ma 
require arguments to convince them of the 
injustice and danger of denying to Any Class 
4 ae citizens the highest privilege of citizen. 
ship. 

Now is the time for action. Let all who 
believe with Chief Justice John Jay, tha 
“The citizens of America are equal as felloy. 
citizens and joint tenants of the sovereignty,” 
do their duty in this crisis, and the argument 
will be forthcoming. The Citizens’ Suff 
Association demands of the Convention a Cop. 
stitution which shall recognize this equality, 
and for this end urges the immediate oo. 
operation of the people of Pennsylvania, 

THE RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That we claim suffrage for wo. 
men on the ground that the right of self-goy. 
ernment is a natural right, and that, as our 
laws have decided, that this right can only be 
practically exercised by the ballot, to prevent} 
any class of citizens of mature age from , 
the ballot, is a violation of a fundamental right, 
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LETTER FROM OREGON. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Our Sof 
frage Bill, which was pending in the Legisla- 
ture when I last wrote you, was placed, asec. 
ond time, in the hands of a Committee, who 
again spirited away one-half its intent, and 
when it came up on its final passage, it failed; 
yeas 21, nays 22, 

The amusing part of this very important 
farce, was the evident reluctance of both 
friends and enemies of the bill to go upon the 
record: and one of the most convincing proofs, 
I have ever had to satisfy me that men alone 
were not brave enough to be entrusted with 
the sole charge of governmental affairs, was 
the alacrity with which divers and sundry 
members ran when there was a certainty that 
the time had come for them to “speak out in 
meeting.” 

Seat after seat was vacated, until one gen- 
tleman arose and ordered a “call of the house.” 
The doors were closed, and the sergeant at 
arms ordered to arrest the fugitives. 

To see them dropping in, one at a time, as 
they were compelled to come, and note the 
sheepish look with which they took their 
seats, amidst much suppressed merriment, 
while I, sole watcher of the Woman interest, 
sat at my desk and saw their terror, was vic- 
tory enough to atone in part for the defeat of 
the bill; and the fact that the measure was 
only lost by a scratch, and that the straight 
Suffrage Bill in its original intent would have 
passed, beyond a doubt, inspires me with hope 
and courage to endure my next two years’ 


hard work. ; 
It is proper to state that the bill, as offered 


by the suffragists, demanded that the Legisla- 
ture pass an Act, instructing judges of election 
to receive and count the votes of all citizens 
without reference to sex. The bill, as the se 
lect committee reported it, demanded that wo. 
men be allowed to vote upon all questions 
connected with the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Just before the final vote, a gentleman arose 

and proclaimed himself a straight Woman 
Suffragist, but opposed to the bill in its present 
form. He said, to forbid women voting upon 
all honorable subjects, and permit them to 
have a voice upon the lowest of all abomina- 
tions, was an insult to womanhood. He was 
a suffragist from principle. 
- So the Bill died gracefully and received re 
spectable burial, while the friends of the great 
principle of Human Rights, are growing 
strong in the spinal column, and its worst ene 
mies declare “it is only a question of time.” 

You will see by the New Northwest that 
the Woman’s Republican Rally in the capital 
city of Salem was an immense popular success 
I have more calls to lecture than I can fill. 

One important feature of Eastern enterprise 
is lost sight of in this new country, and that is 
the financial aid which is needed to keep oUF 
newspaper afloat. I noticed in a recent num- 
ber of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, a proposal 
aid from England, which I trust will prove 
tangible. I can realize how acceptable such & 
donation to the cause would be. One fourth 
of that sum would enable the New Northwest 
to do a mighty work which it cannot yet do. 
Will not the Eastern border remember oUF 
Western slope, and aid us of their abundance 
in the dissemination of knowledge for the 
multitude? Very Respectfully, 

Mrs. A. J. Duntwa¥- 

The Russian Gazette De ! Academie stale? 
that the number of young ladies who have pro” 
posed to enter themselves as students 10 
special courses of medicine and surgety lately 
established for females in the Academy 
Medicine, is about 300, Only seventy ca be 





admitted. 
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mHE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 
ysomIFICENT MEETING AT HARTFORD. 


jt was 8 magnificent meeting at Allyn Hall, 
Oct. 31. Long before the time of opening, 
house was full, and at 8 o'clock, it was 
crowded to the utmost. The stage was full, 
foot of standing room was occupied, 
and some even climbed upon the window- 
gills in the gallery, and looked over the heads 
of the crowd from their uncomfortable 
standpoint. And not only was the meeting 
, in point of numbers, but it em- 
mere a larger proportion of ladies than 

ly ever assembled in a political gath- 
ering in that city. Fully half present were 
women, and they seemed fully to enter into 

irit of the occasion. 
Pik ccsting was called to order at 8 o’clock, 
py Governor Jewell, and cheer after cheer 
was given as the distinguished ladies came for- 
ward and took seats on the platform. After 
the cheering had subsided, Gov. Jewell said :— 
«among the pleasant things of this campaign 
isthe position the women have taken. Wo- 
men’s wit, women’s worth, women’s work, 
and women’s eloquence are on the side of 
Grant and Wilson.” After a complimentary 
allusion to Mrs. Stanton, he introduced that 
lady to the audience, who gave her three 


rousing cheers. 
Mrs. STANTON, after a few remarks on the 
‘ect of elevating the ballot, said it was a 
t mistake to assume that wire-pulling 
and caucuses control the policy of the peo- 
. There is nothing in the nation not gov- 
ermed by law—not even the conversion of the 
Democratic party. (Laughter.) The conver- 
sion is not so sudden after all. Twelve years, 
they have been preparing for it. They have 
heen out of the temptations of office, prepar- 
ing themselves to accebt liberty and equality, 
and Horace Greeley is now raised up as a kind 
of Moses to lead them through the wilderness 
to the promised land—and he will probabiy be 
forty years in doing it. (Laughter and ap- 
use.) Itwas thought by many before thie 
conventions that there must be a breaking-up 
of parties—that the mission of the Republican 
y, had ended. But time had shown dif- 
evay. When Sumner, Trumbull, Schurz, 
Grate Brown and others left the Republican 
it was supposed by some that they 
would lead a party to a higher level. But it 
has been shown that their change was not due 
so much to stern principle, as to personal dis- 
intment. I have been reading Horace 
ley’s speeches. (Laughter). His great 
subject is reconciliation and amnesty. As 
Paginini used to play many tunes on one 
string, so Greeley makes many speeches on 
this one subject. We have proclaimed rec- 
onciliation and amnesty. Lee’s surrender was 
the beginning of amnesty. There never was 
a greater example of magnanimity and gen 
erosity. Grant gave back Lee’s sword. There 
were no jibes and sneers at the conquered. 
The Union soldiers divided their crusts of 
bread with their defeated foe. Who needs to be 
reconciled? The North is reconciled. But 
the war of races? That is a question of time. 
Can the slave, in a year, forget centuries ot 
wrong? Cam the slaveholder forgive the op- 
ressed? Have we not settled State Rights ? 
et I hear there is a man named Eaton in this 
district who has not yet awoke from his Rip 
Van Winkle nap (Laughter.) He clings to 
this doctrine. We have decided the question 
of political rights, and the colored men are 
perfectly satisfied with-the decision. 

Ifeel a deep interest in this canvass, because 
Women are contending for the same rights that 
have been granted to the colored race. I 
would rather go to the Congress and Supreme 
Court of the United States for my rights, than 
tothe States. Would I go to New York and 
appeal to a Barnard, or a Tweed, or a Cardo- 
%' It’s all wellenough to goto the States 

minor questions, but grand fundamental 
principles must be decided by the national gov- 
emment. After these have been settled, it is 
theer obstinacy for any man to be clamoring 
for State Rights. 1t is important that the rights 
should be homogeneous in all the States. In 
Kansas and Wyoming women vote, but if they 
tome to Connecticut they lose that privilege. 
4 government must extend the right over 








Greeley did not think much of women’s sup- 
port, but after the October elections he wanted 


+ patriotic work of saving the Union. What 


that she telegraphed to her husband, in Chi- 
cago that they must drop everything for the 


they did, thousands of brave boys on the bat- 
tle-field will bear witness.” Three rousing 
cheers. were given for Mrs. Livermore, who 
came forward, and in an earnest and straight- 
forward speech of an hour, held the undivided 
attention of the audience. 

Mary A. Livermore first reviewed briefly 
the history of the two great patties, say- 
ing the Democratic party, during the last 
forty years, had practically given the lie to the 
Declaration of Independence. Its record had 
been a dark one. The Republican party had 
recognized woman. In looking over the his- 
tory of the last twelve years, I am amazed at 
the record of the Republican party. It has 
gone on so steadily, so quietly, and yet so 
grandly. It put down slavery. It preserved 
the Union. Not a star was erased from the 
flag. Everything was restored. All but a 
very few in the Southern States will vote at 
the coming election. The nativnal wealth has 
been increased $14,000,000,000, because of leg- 
islation so wise, so just,so economical. In the 
face of this fearful war a national railroad was 
projected to the Pacific. Before the war, Pa- 
cific States began to feel hard and sore, and 
California would have gone out of the Union 
but that Starr King, the little New England 
Hercules, went up and down the State and 
dared her to go out of the Union. The State 


$400,000 for the Sanitary Commission came 
from Calfornia. There may be some criticism 
on the land grants to the Pacific railroads, but 
look at the grand result. Civilization has ad- 
vanced five hundred miles. (Mrs. Livermore 
here paid her respects to some disorderly 
young Democrats in the rear of the hall, in a 
way which effectually put a stop to their in- 
terruptions.) The Republican party has es- 
tablished a department of education during all 
the commotion of reconstruction. It has made 
the admission of the Southern States into the 
Union conditional upon the incorporation into 
their Constitutions of articles for the establish- 
ment ot the New England system of free 
schools for white and black alike. Ten thou- 
sand new post-offices have been established, 
the money orders have gone into operation, 
and the magnificent system of national banks 
has given to the people a circulating medium 
of equal value in all parts of the country. All 
this shows that the Republican party cares for 
the interests of the people. 

I do not believe in the conversion of the 
Democratic party. I believe in judging men, 
not by what they say, but by what they do. 
Deeds, not Words. Again, again and again, 
after the Cincinnati Convention, when it was 
expected that the Democrats would nominate 
Greeley, their representatives in Congress 
voted solidly against the supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill. General Harriman went to North 
Carolina to make Republican speeches, and 
was mobbed. A leading rebel in Alexandria, 
in a Greeley meeting, recently said he was a 
rebel all through the war, was a rebel still, 
believed still in the cause of the South, and if 
he could go for Greeley, his hearers might. 
The pow is converted, just as we are con- 
verted to death, because we have to be. 
(Laughter.) The Methodist church has a wise 
provision in its laws, which makes six 
months’ probation necessary before admis- 
sion to the privileges of the church. The 
Democratic party has had only five months’ 
probation and it won’t do to admit it yet. 
(Great laughter.) There is a wide difference 
between it and the prodigal son. The prodi- 
gal said to his father, ‘I have sinned, and am 
unworthy to be called your son.” The Dem- 
ocratic party says, “Come, get out of this.” 
(Laughter and applause.) Had the prodigal 
son said this to his father, I venture to say he 
would have killed no fatted calf. If the party 
is really converted, it won’t spoil by waiting 
before it comes into power. They say, “We 
don’t like your President,’ and make all sorts 
of charges againsthim. Before the campaign 
we supposed we had a very good sort of a 
President; but they tell us we have a monster 
atthe White House. But, like the old Spanish 
dollar, found in the rubbish, covered with 
mold, the more it was rubbed the brighter 
did its character appear. Mrs. Livermore 
here narrated an anecdote of General Grant’s 
appreciation of General Sherman, whom he 
called the greatest general of the age, placing 
the latter even above himself in military gen- 
ius. Grant, they say, has not paid the debt. 
He has paid it just as much as he won the 
great victories of the war. If he does not 
know how to do anything himself, he knows 
how to put hie hand on one who can, and this 


remained true, and the first contribution of 


Soprano voices. 


Support Grant because he was a tanner. 
reever a grander President than the rail 
tter? (Great applause.) 


ups, etc. 


But he found only two to sing 
him the Tamany refrain of reconciliation 
iidamnesty. (Laughter.) One of these does 
tot believe in Republican institutions. The oth- 
& 8 opposed to political equality, and aah got 
yas 

- | rebels, and praised the honesty and economy 
Let us be true to 
and equality. Our fathers conceived in 
‘year, what it has taken us a century to un- 
d. Mrs. Stanton here gave a powerful 
‘sWer to the opposition orators who are harp- 
8g on nepotism, Long Branch cottages, bull 
We know the Republican party 


is genius. Mre. Livermore here defended Gen- 
eral Grant from the charges of drunkenness, 
narrating in a most entertaining manner an in- 
terview she had with him during the war. 
She showed the extreme leniency and gener- 
osity displayed by the administration to ex- 


shown in the management of the finances. 
They say Grant cannot make a speech. I 
thank God for that when I read the speeches of 
Greeley in thiscampaign. (Laughter). Grant, 
under the shower of abuse, has sat in dignified 
silence, a thing Greeley could not have done 
to save his soul from everlasting perdition. 


8 of women. 


wil triumph in November. (Applause.) 
rant and Wilson will undoubtediy be elected. 

(Renewed applause.) This party has taken an 
‘award step in giving respectful consideration 
M the fourteenth article of its platform, to the 
: It has first inscribed Wo- 
mt its platform. The Democratic party 
me long in power. It was the reform party 
the time of Jackson, but since then has been 

: tion iry, and the sun has set upon it for- 
"et. This should be a lesson to the Republican 

- Itmust take up the new issues. The 

of the party have done much for wo- 

ian 7, Grant, Wilson, Butler and others. I 


(Great laughter.) 
her lady hearers to take an interest in public 
affairs. 
for General Hawley. 
you what a tremendous influence you have if 
the men were not here. 
red men (I wish the 
been educated by good wives. 
eral Hawley is sent to Congress, not the man 
who persists in facing backwards politically. 
Help him in a womanly way, and remember 
what a single vote may effect, and that you 
may influence that vote. 


In conclusion, she urged 


Read the papers. Use your influence 
(Cheers.) I would tell 


The majority of mar- 
were not here) have 
See that Gen- 


(Great applause. ) 
At the conclusion of Mrs. Livermore’s splen- 


|} acting with and through existing organiza- 


found the women everywhere for Grant. 
war did more than free 4,000,000 slaves. 


i {taught woman she had an interest in the bal- 


ask her, does she not want a voice in 

. affairs? Man has done material work 
vin plowed the prairie, linked the oceans 
‘iron bands, anchored continents side by 

; but now the world waits for the moral 
of woman. What a country is this! 

8 work is ours! We may build up true 
Bible. 7 true womanhood, anda genuine Re- 












(Prolonged applause.) 
VERNOR JEWELL, in introducing Mrs. Liv- 
as » Said :—“When the first shot was fired 
Umter it made so great an impression 
one patriotic woman visiting in Boston, 


did speech, of which the above abstract does 
faint justice, three cheers were given for Grant 
and Wilson, and three for Gen. Hawley. By 
this time somebody spied Gen. Hawley, who 
had just returned from Rockville, and who 
had enjoyed a portion of the speeches, in the 
retirement of a private box, and there were 
loud and persistent cries for a speech. The 
general descended and replied to the deafening 


and long-continued cheers in a few words. 
“Glory Hallelujah” was then sung, the audi- 
ence and the band joining in the chorus, and 
one of the finest meetings since the war came 


ALLOWED TO VOTE. 


registrars of the Eighth Ward, in Rochester, 
New York, on the Ist inst., and insisted upon 
being registered, claiming that the Fourteenth 
Amendment made her a voter. After discus- 
sion and reading the amendment, she was per- 
mitted to register. In fifteen minutes,in a 
ward of 10,000 inhabitants, the news was dis- 
seminated among the women, and the follow- 
ing were registered: Mrs. Hannah L. Mosier: 
Mrs. Mary S. Hebard, Mrs. Nancy M. Chap” 
man, Mrs. Jane M. Cogswell, Mrs. Martha A* 
French, Mrs. Margaret L. Leyden, Mrs. Susan 
M. Hough. The total number of males and 
females registered in the Eighth Ward that 
evening was 1,500. Miss Anthony, previous 
to registering, consulted a prominent lawyer: 
who is politically a Grant man, and re- 
ceived his opinion that no law of the United 
States or of the State of New York conferred 
upon women the right to vote. That the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which makes “All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
citizens’’ did not qualify or put aside the pro- 
visions of the State of New York, which 
require that only male citizens shall be entitled 
to the elective franchise. He told her there 
was nothing to prevent her being registered in 
case the registrars were inclined to do so—and 
that when she came to vote, and, being chal- 
lenged, took the oath, it was in the discretion 
of the inspectors of election to receive or reject 
the ballot. If received, it was an illegal vote, 
and affected the election in the same manner 
that other illegal votes would. Miss Anthony 
did not follow her lawyer’s advice, but was 
registered, an ! announced her determination 
in case she was refused the privilege of cast- 
ing her ballot, to institute legal proceedings to 
test the question. Before the First Ward reg- 
istrars appeared next day Mrs. Amy Post and 
Mrs. Dr. Dutton, demanding to be registered 
but were refused. 

The ladies, wlio succeeded in registering, act- 
ually voted in Rochester on the 5th inst. 
We congratulate them upon their energy and 
success and hope that their example will be 
widely followed hereafter. 





LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GRANT. 


President Grant writes and speaks briefly, 
but to the purpose. Witness the following 
admirable note upun the Incian question :— 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, } 
WASHINGTON, October 26. 
George H. Stuart, Esq.:— 
My Dear S1r—Your favor of the 24th inst., 
Saying that a change in the Indian policy of 
the Administration is reported to be contem- 
plated, is just received. Such a thing has not 
been thought of at present. If policy toward 
the Indians can be improved in any way, I 
will always be ready to receive suggestions on 
the subject; but if any change is made it must 
be on the side of the civilization and Clhris- 
tionization of the Indian. Ido not believe 
our Creator ever placed different races of men 
on this earth with a view of having the strong- 
er exert all his energies in exterminating the 
weaker. If any change takes place in the In- 
dian policy of the Government while I hold 
my present office, it will be on the humani- 
tarian side of the question. 
Very truly yours, U. S. GRANT. 


LETTER FROM MR. WHITTIER. 


At a meeting held in Boston, Oct. 17th, 
composed of persons interested in the Wo- 
man’s Homestead League, an “Independence 
Party” ticket was put in nomination, with 
Gen. Fremont as candidate for President, and 
John G. Whittier for Vice-President. In re- 
sponee to a letter informing him of his nom- 
ination, Mr. Whittier writes as follows: 
AMDSRURY, 10th Mo., 23d, 1872. 
To Mrs. A. H. C. Phelps, Secretary, &c: 
Deak FrienpD—The self-complacent com- 
miseration with which I have regarded those 
of my friends who were so unfortunate as to 
be candidates for office, has been somewhat 
disturbed by the receipt of thy letter informing 
me that I am in danger of getting into the same 
uphappy predicament. I hasten, therefore, to 
say that 1 cannot allow the use of my name to 
such a position, and to respectfully but decid- 
edly request its withdrawal. I am by no 
means indifferent to any movement which 
holds out a promise of good, and my sympa- 
thies always go with those who are honestly 
trying to make the world better; but it seems 
to me the special reforms contemplated by thee 
and thy coadjutors may be best promoted by 


tions. In this State the Republican party, 
which is largely in the majority, has pledged 
itself to the cause of Woman Suffrage; and 
our special busiuess now is to hold that party, 
to its pledge, as with the right of suffrage once 
secured all other needed changes will follow. 
Thanking thee for the kind terms of thy let- 
ter, aud appreciating thy earnest endeavors 
to promote the well being of thy sex. 

1 am, very truly, thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


This isthe fallacy of “political action” ran 
mad. Mrs. Phelps, who has no vote, and con- 
trols no voters, calls a meeting of half a dozen 
people and nominates Presidential candidates. 
According to the theory of those who advo- 
cate “‘minority parties,’ the homestead league 
nonsense is fairly “launched into politics,’’ 
while the Woman Suffrage question, accord- 
ing to the Advertiser is not a “political ques- 
tion” at all. 

The ladies of Traverse City, Mich., walk in 
the middle of the street, to avoid the loafers on 
the sidewalks. We know of some other cities 
where they will have to come to that before 




















to a close. 





long, unless society improves. 





Susan B. Anthony presented herself to the 


and weighing three hundred and sixteen 
pounds! 
with sapphire, and was found in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Professor Shepard 
heard that it was on its way to Europe, and 
succeeded in securing it. 


et in South Carolina insures the election of 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


daily. 

years old. 

months’ performances in this country. 

act in the National Centennial Celebration. 


forty odd years since, renowned for her beauty. 


Two ladies applied at a Jersey City regis- 
tration office last week to be registered pre- 


cided against them. 

Mrs. Charles Wallace, the wife of a well- 
known merchant of Richmond, has taken 
charge, editorially, of the Old Dominion Mag- 
azine, published in that city. 

Rev. Edward Eggleston has resigned the edi- 
torship of Hearth and Home to bis brother, 
George Cary Eggleston, and will devote him- 
self entirely to literature. 


trict system, and there is now a bill before the 
Legislature giving female tax-payers the right 
to vote in school district meetings. 

The seven female students in the University 
of Vermont, at Burlington, hold their own, 
being reported fully equal in scholarship to 
their classmates of the other sex. 


In Dr. John Hall’s church in New York 
City, one hundred young women have contrib- 
uted and sent $1000 to Netawaka, Kansas, to 
build a new Presbyterian church there. 


Froude quotes with commendation that in- 
cisive speech of Mirabeau,—“The nation that 
complains is always in the right.” Is it not 
equally true that the sex which complains is 
also in the right ? 


Archbishop Manning (Catholic) prohibits 
female voices in the choirs under his jurisdic- 
tion. Some of our Protestant divines prohibit 
female voices in the pulpit. One absurdity is 
as great as another. 

Some wiseacre complacently says that girls 
grow intojustsuch womenasmen like. That 
is nonsense. The girls know that the men 
will like them any way, and grow into what- 
ever kind of women they please. 

Harper, for November, is even better than 
usual, and is specially strong in illustrated ar- 
ticles and continued novels. This is the only 
monthly wise enough to print an editorial ar- 
ticle in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

The funeral of Mrs. Horace Greeley took 
place in New York. The plate on the lid of 
the coffin bore the simple inscription “Mary 
Y. C. Greeley.”” The services for the dead 
were performed at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street. 

One boy longs for the sea, another for for- 
eign lands, another to be an architect. Thus 
there is not a man born, but, as his genius 
opens, turns in that line to which he is fitted. 
The same will be true of women when they 
are equally free to choose their own spheres of 
activity. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was cit- 
ed by Mrs. Woodhull as authority for some of 
her slanders, was in Lewiston, Me., Tuesday, 
and on having her attention called to the 
matter, emphatically denied the allegation, 
and declared her conviction that Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s statements are untrue in every particu- 
lar. 

At the last Republican demonstration of the 
campaign which occurred in Newport, R. L, 
an enthusiastic meeting was held in the Opera 
House, and it was filled to its utmost capacity, 
including a goodly number of ladies. The 
meeting was presided over by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

The Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery has at length opened its doors to women. 
For some time past a few of the faculty have 
been working for this end, and now see their 
desire crowned with success. Two ladies (a 
German and an American) have entered for 
this course, which commences the first of No- 
vember. 

Senator Patterson addressed another large 
and enthusiastic meeting in the Town Hall, 
Lancaster, N. H.,recently. Fortwo hours he 
held the closest attention of the large audience 
and was frequently interrupted by applause 
At the close, cheers were given for Grant and 
Wilson, the speaker, and the ladies, a large 
nuwber of whom were present. 








Amherst College is to have the largest ruby. 
in the world in its cabinet, and a huge one it 
is, if the dimensions reported are correct, 
namely, two feet high, one foot in diameter, 


Miss Emily Faithfull is expected in Boston 


Daniel Boone’s sister Hannah is living in 
Caldwell County, North Carolina. She is 85 


Senora Sanz, the contralto of the Italian 
Opera Company, receives $14,000 for six 


The President has appointed Dr. George B. 
Loring Commissioner for Massachusetts, to 


Henri Rochefort’s mother was a pastry- 
cook, or a girl employed in a pastry shop, and 


paratory to voting, but the city attorney de- 


Vermont still adheres to its old school dis- 


Hon. R. B. Elliott (colored) to the United 
States Senate, in place of Hon. Fred W. Saw- 
yer. Mr. Elliott is at present a member of 
the House of Representatives, and a man ot 
considerable ability. He is an earnest Wo- 
man Suffragist, and aided in putting Plank 
Fourteen into the National Republican plat- 
form. 


Miss Agnes Livingstone, daughter of br. 
Livingstone, has published a letter from her 
father, in which he says :— ’ 

I have written two letters to Mr. Bennett. 
I meant to keep the materials to myself, but 
because the expedition was expensive, I gave 
Stanley what would help him to write a book. 
In his hands it is harmless, for Americans are 
good and generous friends, 

The Boston Post remarks that “Senator 
Wilson evidently regards the recent cam- 
paign as a sort of national camp-meeting.’’ 
and complains that, “Like another conspicu- 
ous Radical, he has always shown a facility 
for quoting Scripture.’ We hope the Post 
will excuse the ladies for regarding these pe- 
culiarities of Mr, Wilson as exceedingly com- 
mendable. 

The late James Arnold, of New Bedford, left 
$100,000 to Harvard College, for the establish- 
ment of an extensive nursery for the cnlitiva- 
tion of home and foreign trees, and it has been 
d«-cided to locate this arboretum on the Bussey 
farm at West Roxbury, where the school of 
agriculture is already under way. The details 
of the work are under the immediate control 
of Prof. Sargent. 


The Des Moines Republican, speaking of 
Mrs. Clara Hapgood Nash, of Columbia Falls, 
Me., who has been admitted to the bar by the 
Supreme Court of that State, says it is “the 
first case in which a’ woman has gained full 
standing in the legal profession in New Eng- 
land ;” and exclaims, “Gradually but surely 
the barriers to women’s civi) and political 
equality with man are being removed.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is making a for- 
eign tour. With his daughter Ellen, he sailed 
from New York, several weeks since. They 
will spend the winter in Europe, The shock 
Mr. Emerson received at the burning of his 
house renders a suspension of his literary 
labors necessary. Some unknown (to him) 
friends have provided the means for the re- 
building of the house, through Judge Hoar. 


Lady Franklin, incited thereto by a letter of 
some officious and influential writer to the 
London Times, who begged for pecuniary aid 
for Lady F., replies that she is in possession 
of an income for life, secured upon entailed 
property, amply sufficient for all her wants, 
besides her pension as an admiral’s widow, and 
that she would be very much obliged if people 
would only let her alone. 


The names of Miss F. Ellen Burr and Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker were accepted by 
the registrars of Hartford, Conn., this fall. 
They then went before the select men and 
argued their case, but the select men have de- 
cided that the laws will not allow them to let 
these ladies vote. The first woman to vote 
for President, in the State of Connecticut, vot- 
ed in another town, notice of which appears in 
another column. 


The father of Thomas Nast, the great cari- 
caturist, was a professional musician, a calling 
he intended his son should follow, to which 
end he used to thrash him with a leather strap 
most enthusiastically and faithfully, in order 
to make him learn the scales on the violin. 
Thomas, however, had a genius for drawing, 
and he knew it. He is happily married to the 
daughter of an English lady, and has three 
children all living. 


The Rome letter- writers tell us that Edmo- 
nia Lewis is very busy at her studio in Rome. 
She is engaged upon a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln for the Central Park, John Brown for the 
Union League Club, and the poet Longfellow 
for Yale College. Weare rejoiced at every- 
thing we hear that tells of the success of this 
modest but gifted little artist. Half negro 
and half Indian, she is wholly a lady, and by 
slow and steady effort, she is making sure pro- 
gress in her art. 


The New York Tribune claims the gratitude 
of women for Mr. Greeley on the ground that, 
“He has manfully contended for opening to wo- 
men the widest fields of effort and employment, 
and has set his face like a flint against those 
reckless schemes of social anarchy, from which 
women would be the first and heaviest suffer- 
ers.” This is all true, but he has persistently 
slandered the Woman Suffrage movement and 
its advocates; therefore he has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanticg. 





This canvass has br»ught out much womaa- 
ly political talent which will be available here 
after. Mary F. Eastman addressed a large 
and attentive audience at Becket, Mass., last 
week, at the invitation of the Grant and Wil- 
son Club. The hall was packed with men 
and women, young and old, native and foreign 








It is not a pure ruby, but is mixed 


The success of the regular Republican tick- 


born, Grantites and Greeleyites. A Woman’s 
Republican speech was’ a novelty. At first, 
all were still as mice, a silence soon interrupt- 
el by laughter and applause. Miss Eastman 
spoke for an hour and a half, and made an ex- 
c:llent impression. Her successful debut as a 
political speaker will make her a power in fue 





tire campaigns. 
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_ To bear in silence physical distress. 
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(For the Woman's JOURNAL.) 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


BY ALICE MARLAND WELLINGTON. 











A vague unrest 
Of eager longing quivered tremulously 
Beneath her calm reserve, and he who had 
The true divining-rod could start at will 
‘The hidden springs. "Iwas probable, indeed, 
‘That if she talked at all, the theme on which 
She would grow eloquent would be herself. 
Men stretched upon the rack must be, I think, 
Self-conscious at the time, and in our youth 
The restless self oppresses like a pain. 
‘The eager hopes and earnest purposes, 
With each day’s poor performance so ill-matched 
With our ideal—surely, ’tis as hard 
To bear the thirst of an immortal soul, 
And yet to make no sign, as it would be 


-_——— 
TO-MORROW. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOVFORD. 


Sing sof ly up the long low shore, 
, Sing softly in, O summer seas! 
And toss your airy spray about 
The beach grass and the purple pease! 
Rock, lightly rock, the boat that dips 
Above its shadow in your breast, 
And curl its pennant with this breath 
Blown from the Islands of the Blest! 


Snare, snare the sunbeam in the foam 
That feathers all your murmuring edge, 
Where under rippling azure hides 
The white horn of the breaker’s ledge! 
Sing, sing! For soon, full soon, you hail, 
With clamor round your midmost rocks! 
Darkness and drowning and the tread 
In thunder of the Equinox! 
—Harper's Bazar. 








{Translated from the French by Charlotte L. Forten.) 


THE QUEEN OF THE BEES. 


Going from Motiers Travers a Boudry to 
Neufchatel, said the young professor of bota- 
ny, you follow a road shut in between two 
walls of rock, of a great elevation. They are 
from five to six hundred feet high, and are 
carpeted with wild plants: mountain thyme, 
ferns, cranberries, ground ivy and other vines, 
which produce an admirable effect. 

‘The road winds through the defile, mounts, 
descends, turns, is level or precipitous accord- 
ing to the thousand inequalities of the ground. 
Gray rocks overarch it in some places, in oth- 
er places they divide and show you the blue 
distance, the dark melancholy depths skirted 
by pines, as far as the eye canreach. Behind 
all flows the Reuss, which leaps in cascades, 
creeps along under thickets, foams, smokes, 
and thunders in the abysses. The echoes 
bring you the tumult and roaring of the 
waves, like a great continuous hum, 

Since my departure from Tiibingue, the 
weather had constantly been fine; but, as I 
reached the top of this gigantic staircase, 
about two leagues from the little village of 
Noirsaigue, I suddenly saw great clouds of 
dark gray gathering over my head, and they 
soon invaded all the defile. This vapor was 
so thick that it penetrated my clothing like a 
heavy dew. Although it was only two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the sky had become dark as 
at the approach of night, and I saw that a 
terrible storm was at hand. 

Looking all around for a shelter, I noticed 
through one of those large embrasures which 


‘unfold to you the perspective of the Alps, at 


two orthree hundred paces from me, on the 
slope which leads down to the lake, au old 
chalet quite gray and moldy, with little 
round window-panes, a sloping roof covered 
with large stones, an outside staircase with 
carved railiug, and one of those basket bal- 
conies where the young Swiss girls are fond of 
hanging out their white chemises and little 
red petticoats. At this moment a tall woman 
in a black cap was in the act of folding the 
linen, and taking in the other things, which 
the wind was blowing about. 

On the left of this building a large bee-house, 
placed against the beams of the balcony, form- 
ed a projection about the valley. 

You can well imagine that, without losing 
a moment, I sprang forward through the 
heath to gain this refuge, and it was well I did, 
for I had hardly reached the door when the 
storm burst forth with terrible fury. Every 
gust of wind seemed as if it would sweep away 
the chalet, but its foundations were solid, and 
the security of the good people who welcomed 
me completely re-assured me. 

Here lived Walter Young, his wife Cathe- 
rine, and their only daughter, little Roesel. 
I remained with them three days, for the 
wind, which went down towards midnight, 
had heaped up so much fog ir the Valley of 
Neufchatel that our mountain was literally 
drowned in it. One could not go twenty 
paces from the chalet without losing his way. 
Every morning when the good people saw me 
take my stick and buckle on my bag, they 
would exclaim :— 

“Good heavens! what are you going to do, 
M. Hennetius? Don’t think of starting. 
You'll get nowhere. In heaven’s name stay 
with us!” 

And Young, opening the doer, would say, 
“See, sir, one needs to be tired of life to risk 
it among these rocks. The holy dove itself 
could not find its ark in the midst of such a 
fog.” 

A single glance at the hill decided me to 
put my stick behind the door again. 


Walter Young was a man of the olden time. 
He was nearly sixty. His fine face had a 
calm and benevolent expression. He had a 
real apostle’s head; his wife, in a great black 
silk cap, pale and dreamy, had the same cast 
of countenance. These two silhouettes, tra- 

| ced upon the little lead-framed window-panes 


|of the chalet, recalled to me past mewmo- | 


ries, like those pictures of Albert Durer, the | 
sight of which alone takes us back to the sim- 
| ple faith, the patriarchal manners of the fif- 
| teenth century. The long brown beams in 
the sitting-room, the pine table, the chairs of 
ash wood with flat backs cut out in the form 
of a heart, the pewter cups, the sideboard cov- 
ered with flowered dishes, the Christ of old 
box-wood on an ebony cross, aud the worm- 
eaten clock with its china face and number- 
less weights, completed the illusion. But 
there was another charm, besides, in the face 
| of the daughter, little Rocsel. I see her still 
in her stiff head-dress with wide watered rib- 
| bons, her delicate figure draped in a loose 
| blue garment falling to the knees, her little 
| white hands crossed in an attitude of reverie, 
her long, fair tresses—a slender, graceful, airy 
creature. Yes, 1 see Roesel seated in the 
large leather arm-chair, against the blue cur- 
tain of the alcove, smiling to herself, listening 
and dreaming. 

On my arrival her sweet face had touched 
me, and I woudered why she looked so sad 
and suffering. Why did she droop her beau- 
tiful, pale forehead? Why did she not raise 
her eyes? 

Alas! the poor child had been blind from 
her birth. She had never seen the broad sur- 
face of the lake,—the blue sheet of water which 
blends so harmoniously with the sky, the 
fishermen’s boats which furrow it, the wood- 
ed summits which tower above it, and are re- 
flected tremulously in its waves, the mossy 
rocks, the Alpine plants so green, so bright, so 
splendid in color; nor the sun sinking behind 
the glaciers, nor the great evening shadows 
covering the valleys, nor the golden brooms, 
nor the wide heaths—nothing! She had 
seen none of these things—nothing of what 
we saw every day from the little windows of 
the chalet. 

What sad and bitter irony, I said to my- 
self, looking through the smal!, round winduw- 
panes into the fog, and watching for the sun- 
shine. What a bitter irony of fate! To be 
blind here, here, in the face of this sublime na- 
ture, of this illimitable grandeur, to be blind! 
O my God, my God, who can judge thy im- 
penetrable decrees; who can dispute the jus- 
tice of thy severity, even when it weighs heav- 
ily upon the innocent? But to be blind in 
the presence of thy grandest works, thy works 
which unceasingly renew our enthusiasm, our 
love, our admiration for thy Spirit, thy pow- 








er, and thy goodness! What crime can the 
poor child have committed to merit such a 
hard fate. 
AndI reflected upon these things. I ask- | 
ed myself what compensation Divine’ Mercy 
could grant to this creature after having de- 
prived her of the greatest of its benefits. And 
finding none, I doubted its power. 
“Presumptious man,” said the poet-king, 
“dares to glorify himself in his science, and | 
to judge the Eternal One! But his wisdom | 
is as folly, his light as darkness.” 
On that day a great mystery of nature was 
to be revealed to me, doubtless to humiliate 
my pride and teach me that nothing is impos- | 
sible with God, with whom, alone, it rests | 
to multiply our senses, and to satisfy those | 
which are good in His sight. 


tortoise-shell snuff box a slight pinch, which | 
he delicately snuffed up his left nostril, rais- 
ing his eyes to the ceiling with a contempla- 
tive air; then after a few seconds he contin- 
tinued as follows :— 

Has it not sometimes seemed to you, dear 
ladies, wheu you have gone into the country 
on pleasant summer days, especially after a 
light shower, when the warm air, the white 
vapor, the thousand perfumes, and the sweet 
breath of the plants penetrated and warmed 
you, that the foliage in the broad solitary 
walks, the bowers and bushes, leancd down 
to you as if to seize and embrace you; that 
the little flowers, the daisies, the forget-me- 
nots, the cunvolvulous in the fresh turf, in 
the shadow of the hedges, and the mosses 
along the walks raised their hoods, and fol- 
lowed you with a long, long look—have you 
not felt an unspeakable languor, a desire to 
sigh without any apparent reason, even to 
shed tears,and have you not asked yourself, 
“My God, my God, why does so much love 
penetrate me? Why do my knees bend? 
Why do I weep? Whence comes it all?” 
From the life, from the love of thousands of | 
beings which surround you, which lean to- 
wards you, which spring forward to hold you, 
aud murmur gently, ‘‘I love thee! Llove thee. 
Remain—oh, do not leave me!’ 


It is because of these myriad little hands, 
these thousand looks aud sighs and kisses of 
the air, the leaves, the breeze, the light, all 
this immense creation, this universal life, this 
infinite soul, pervading the sky, the earth, 
and the sea. It is this, ladies, that makes you 
tremble, sigh, and sit down by the road-side, 
your heads bowed down, sobbing, and know- 
ing not how to express the feelings of your 











Here the yourg professor took from his ly 


over-charged heart. Yes, this is the cause 
of your deep emotion. 

But imagine, now, the rapt enthusiasm, the 
religious sentiment of a being who should al- 
ways be in such a state of ecstasy. Were he 
blind, deaf, miserable, abandoned by every 
one, do you think he would have anything 
toenvy us? That his destiny would not be 
infinitely more beautiful than ours? For my- 
self { do not doubt it. Doubtless you will 
tell me itis impossible, the human soul would 
succumb under the weight of such felicity; 
and besides, whence would it come? What 
organs could convey to it, always and every- 
where, the feeling of universal life? Ido not 
know, ladies. Nevertheless, listen and judge. 

The day of my arrival at the chalet I had 
remarked a singular fact—that the young 
blind girl was especially anxious about the 
bees. While the wind blew outside, Roesel, 
her head leaning on her hand, seemed very 
attentive. 

“Father,” said she, “I think the third hive 
in the bee-house, on the right, near the end, is 
still open. Go and see; the storm come from 
the north; all the bees are in. You can close 
the hive!’ 

And the old man went out at the side door, 
came back again, and said :— 

“Itis all right. I have closed it, my child.’’ 

Then, half an hour afterward, the young 
girl awaking again, as if from a dream, mur- 
mured: “There are na more bees outside; 
but under the roof of the bee-house, some are 
waiting, they belong in the sixth hive from 
the door. Go let them in, father!’ 

And the old man immediately went out. 
He stayed more than a quarter of an hour, 
then came back to tell his daughter that all 
was right, the bees had just gone in. The 
child bent her head and answered, “It is well.” 

Then she seemed to fall asleep. I, standing 
near the stove, lost myself in deep thought. 
How could the poor blind girl know that all 
the bees had not gone into this or that hive? 
That such a hive was open? It seemed in- 
conceivable to me, but as it was only an bour 
since I had arrived, I thought I had no right 
to interrogate my hosts about their daughter. 
It is painful to question people about what 
touches them so nearly. I supposed that 
Young agreed to his daughter’s observations 
from complaisance; to make her think that 
she was useful, that her foresight saved the 
bees from many accidents. This idea seemed 
to me the simplest, the truest—I thought no 
more about it. 

We supped about seven o’clock on cheese 
and milk, and when night came, Young took 
me into a tolerably large chamber up one 
flight of stairs, furnished with a bed and a few 
chairs, and wainscoted with pine, like most of 
the Swiss chalets. You are separated from 
your neighbors only by partitions, and can 
hear every step, every word. That night I 
slept to the whistling of the wind, and the 
rattling of the window panes, beaten by the 
rain. 

The next day the wind had gone down. 
We were plunged in fog. When I awoke, I 
saw that my little window-panes were white 
—coated with fog. I opened my window. 
The valley looked like an immense steam-bath. 
Some spires of pine trees alone stood out, re- 
lieved in outline upon this mass of vapor that 
filled the air; below, the clouds had accumu- 
lated in regular layers down to the surface of 
the lake. All was calm, motiovless, silent. 

Going down into the sitting-room I found 
my hosts at breakfast. 

“‘We are waiting for you,” said Young, gay- 


“Pardon us,” said the mother, “it is our 
breakfast hour.” 

“Oh! that is right—that is right. I thank 
you for not minding my laziness.” 

Roesel seemed more lively than she had 
been the night before—the brightest color 
glowed on her cheeks. 

“The wind has gone down,” said she; “the 
storm is over.”’ 

‘*Must we open the hive?’ asked Young. 

‘*No, no; the bees would be lost in the fog; 
and then, everything is soaked with water. 
The brambles and mosses are full of it, The 
least gust would drown many of them. Let 
us wait. Ah! I know very well they are tired 
—they want to work—it torments them to eat 
their honey, instead of gathering it. But I 
don’t waut to lose them. Several of the hives 
are already weak; they would perish in win- 
ter. To-morrow we will see.’’ 

The two old people listened gravely, and 
made no objection. About nine o’clock the 
young blind girl wished to visit the bees. 
Young and Catherine followed her. I did so 
likewise, from a very natural feeling of curi- 
osity. We crossed the kitchen, the door of 
which opened on a narrow terrace outside, 
Above it rose the roof of the bee-house. It 
was thatched, and from the eaves hung a mag- 
nificent honeysuckle and some festoons of 
wild grape-vine. The hives stood close to- 
gether on three shelves. 

Roesel went from one to the other, caressing 
them with her hand and murmuring:— 

“A little patience—a little patience. There’s 
too much fog this morning. Oh, the misers 
who are complaining!” 

And we heard inside a vague buzzing which 
grew louder and louder until she had passed. 
This rendered me more attentive. I felt that 


some strange mystery was underlying it, but 
what was my surprise, on entering the sitting- 
room again, to hear the blind girl say in a 
melancholy voice:— . . 

“No, father, I would rather not see to-day 
than lose my eyes. I wilk sing, I will do 
somethinz to amuse myself, no matter what, 
but the bees must not go out.”’ 

While she was speaking in this way I looked 
at Walter Young, whio, looking out of the 
| window, answered simply :— 
| “You are right, my child; yes, I think you 
are right. Besides, you would not see much; 
the valley is perfectly white. Pshaw! it is not 
worth seeing.” 

And while I stood quite stupefied, the child 
said: “Ah! how beautiful it was day before 
yesterday. Who would have thought that 
the storm on the lake would have brought us 
so much fog. Now we must fold our wings 
again and creep along like a poor caterpillar.” 

Then, after a few moments, silence: “How 
happy I was under the great pines of the 
Grindenwald ; how the honey-dew rained from 
heaven. It fell on allthe branches. What a 
harvest we had! What a harvest! And how: 
sweet the air was on the shores of the lake, 
in the rich pasturage of Tannematte,—and the 
green moss; and the fragrant grass. Isang, I 
laughed; the wax, the honey filled our cells. 
What happiness to be everywhere, to see ev- 
erything, to hum in the depths of the woods» 
on the mountain, in the valley.” 

Again there was silence. With mouth wide 
open, and eyes starting from my head, I listen- 
ed intently, not knowing what to think or say. 

“And when the shower came,” she con- 
tinued, smiling, “how frightened we were! 
And how that great clap of thunder terrified 
us! A large drone, nestling under the same 
fern with me, shut its eyes at each flash of 
lighting; a grasshopper sheltered itself under 
its great green wings, and the poor little crick- 
ets clambered up on a high peony to escape 
from the flood. But what was most terrible 
was the nest of linnets quite near usin the 
brushwood. The mother flew right and left 
around us, and the little ones opened their 
large yellow beaks till we could see down their 
‘throats. How frightened we were! oh, how 
frightened! I shall remember it long. Thank 
heaven, a gust of wind brought us to the hill- 
side. Adieu! baskets, the vintage is over. 


At these true descriptions of nature, this 
ecstasy, this worship of the day, of light, it 
was not possible for me to doubt. 

“The blind girl sees,’’ I said to myself, “she 
segs with thousands of eyes. The beehouse is 
her life, her soul. Every bee bears a part of it 
through space and returns, drawn by thou- 
sands ofinvisible threads. The blind girl pen- 
etrates into the flowers, the mosses. She be- 
comes intoxicated with their perfume. When 
the sun shines she is everywhere,—on the hil, 
in the valleys, in the forests,—as far as her 
sphere of attraction extends.’’ And I was 
confounded by this strange magnetism, and 
said to myself, ‘‘Honor, glory, honor to the 
power, the wisdom, the infinite goodness of 
the Eternal One. Nothing is impossible to 
Him; every day, every hour, reveals to us his 
grandeur.’ While I was absorbed in these 
enthusiastic thoughts Roesel addressed me, 
smiling sweetly. 

“Stranger!” said she. 

“What is it, my child ?”’ 

“You are much astonished, and you are not 
the first one. The rector Hegel of Neufchatel 
and other travelers have come expressly to 
see me. They thought I was blind. 
thought so too, didn’t you ?”’ 

“It is true, my child; I thank God that I 
was mistaken.” 

“Oh!”’ said she, “I hear that you are good,— 
yes, I hear it in your voice. When the sun 
shines, I will open my eyes to look at you, 
and when you goaway I will go with you as 
far as the foot of the hill.” Then, laughing 
archly, she added: ‘Yes I will make music 
fur your ear, and rest on your cheek ; but take 
care.—take care,—you must not try to catch 
me; if you do, I will sting you. Promise me 
not to be angry.”’ 

“T promise, Roesel,’’ I answered, with tears 
in my eyes, “and I promise you also to kill no 
more bees nor insects of any kind, unless they 
are hurtful.” 

“They are God’s eyes,” murmured she, “I 
have only my poor bees to see with, but he 
has all the hives, all the ant-hills, all the leaves 
of the forest, every blade of grass. He sees, 
he feels, he loves, he suffers, he does good 
with all these things. Ah! M. Hennetius, 
how right you are not to make the good God 
suffer, who loves you so much ”’ 

I had never beeu more affected. For a mo- 
ment I could not speak. Then I said:— 

“So, my dear child, you see by your bees. 
How can you do that?” 

“I don’t know, M. Hennetius; perhaps it is 
because [ love them very much. When I was 
very small they adopted me. They have never 
done me harm. When I was little I liked to 
listen for hours, alone, on the floor of the bee- 
house, to their humming. Still I could see 
nothing; all was black around me, but insen- 
sibly the light came. At first lsaw the sun a 
little, when it was very warm; then a little 
better; then the clematis and the honeysuckle 
of the chalet, like a shadow; then the full 
blaze of light. I began to go out of myself. 





We must not hope to go out thus very soon.”’ * 


You | 





My mind went away with the bees. I saw the 
mountain, the rocks, the lake, the flowers 
mosses, and in the evening, all alone, I th = 
of them. I thought these things — 
and when any one spoke of this or that,—of 
the huckleberries, the mulberries, the 

—I said to myself, I know these things, 

are black, brown, green. I saw them in m 
mind, and every day I knew them 
through my dear bees. So I love them dear 
ly, indeed, M. Hennetius. If you only keee 
how it troubles me when we must take the 
honey or the wax away!” 

“TI believe it, my child, I believe it.” 

My delight at this discovery was unbound. 
ed. For several days Roesel told me of her 
impressions, She knew all the flowers, all the 
Alpine plants, and gave me descriptions of a 
great many which had not yet received scien. 
tific names, and which are found, no 
only on inaccessible hights. The poor yo 
girl was often moved in speaking of her dear 
friends, the little flowers. ‘‘How many times.» 
said she, “have I talked for hours with a bit 
of golden-broom or a iender forget-me-not 
with great blue eyes, and sympathized in their 
griefs. All would like to go away—to fly 
All complain of withering in the gr , 
and being obliged to wait days and weeks for 
a drop of dew to 1efresh them!” 

And thereupon, Roesel undertook to tell me 
long stories of these endless Conversations, 
It was marvelous. Only to hear her, one 
would fall in love with a wild rose, or feel liye. 
ly sympathy or deep compassion for the feel- 
ings of a violet, for its misfortunes and its con- 
cealed sufferings. 

What shall I say more, dear ladies? Jj is 
painful to leave a subject in which the soul 
has so many mysterious outlets, and fancy such 
a scope; but everything in this world beloy 
must end, even the sweetest dreams. 

Karly in the morning of the third day, a 
light breeze softly lifted the fog from the lake, 
From my window I saw it roll up, heavier and 
heavier, and the breeze carried it farther and 
farther away, disclosing first a bit of blue, then 
the steeple of a hamlet, some green summits, 
then a skirting of pines, a valley, and the im. 
mense floating mass rose and rose towards us, 
By ten o'clock it had passed by, and the heavy 
cloud, resting on the arid summits of Chasser, 
still menaced us, but a last effort of the wind 
carried it over to the other side, and it disap- 
peared in the gorges of Sainte-Croix. Then 
this sturdy Alpine vegetation seemed to renew 
its youth; the heather, the lofty pines, the old 
chestnut trees bathed in dew, glowed with a 
more vigorous health. There was something 
about them joyous, laughing, and grave at 
the same time. One felt the haud of God in 
all this—His eternity. 

I went down stairs thoughtfully. Roesel 
was already in the bee-house. Young, half- 
opening the door, showed her to me seated in 
the shadow of the wild grape-vine, her head 
drooping, as if asleep. 

“Take care,” said he, “don’t wake her. Her 
spiritis away. She sleeps, she dreams. She 
is happy.” 

The bees were whirling about in thou- 
sands, like a wave oi gold, above the abyss. I 
looked at this marvelous spectacle for some 
minutes, praying softly that God would con- 
tinue his love to the poor child. 

Then, turning round, I said: “Master 
Young, it istime for me to go.?’? He himself 
fastened my bag over my shoulder, and gave 
me my stick. Mother Catherine looked at me 
withemotion. They both accompanied me to 
the door of the chalet. 

“Farewell,” said Walter, pressing my hand. 
“A pleasant journey, and think of us some 
times!” 

“T shall never forget you,” answered I, ina 
very melancholy tone. ‘‘May your bees pros 
per. May you receive from Heaven the hap- 
piness which you deserve.” 

“Amen, M. Hennétius,” said good mother 
Catherine, “amen! A _ pleasant journey. 
Take care of yourself.”’ 

I left them. They remained on the terrace 


| until I had reached the road. Three times I 


turned and waved my hat. They waved their 
hands. Good people! Why do we not meet 
with such, every day ? 

Little Roesel accompanied me to the foot of 
the hill, as she had promised. For a long time 
her swee. music lightened the fatigue of my 
way. I seemed to recognize her in every bee 
that came to buzz in my ear, and I thought I 
heard her say playfully f2 her childish voice: 
“Take courage, M. Hennétius, take courage 
Isn’t it very warm? Look here, must I sting 
you? Ha,ha,ha! don’t beafraid. Youknow 
we are good friends.” 

It was not until we had reached the end of 
the valley that she at last took leave of me, 


when the loud murmar of the lake drowned ber 
gentle humming; but the thought of her fol- 
lowed me all through my journey, and I 

it will never leave me. 





The New York Tribune rejoices over the 
disfranchisement of colored voters in Georgi) 
and says:— ; 

The advice which bore such splendid fruit in 
Georgia is needed in many other parts of 
South. There is no doubt that Mr. Greeley 
has an honest majority of votes in neatly ev 
ery one of the Southern States; with proper 
diligence and good organization those voles 
will be brought out; but if the Liberals are it- 
dolent they may lose all the advantage of 
majority. 
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semIN0 A COLORED SCHOOL—-MY FIRST 
DAY'S EXPERIENCE. 


am 8 school teacher by profession. My 
are black. I have been teaching near- 
years; but even the lapse of so long a 
has not obliterated from my remem- 
the events of my first day at school, in 
ition of teacher, of which I have not a | 





et ath recollection. 


I borrowed the last phrase from my aunt, | 
who once desired me to tell her old school 
teacher, “That she had nota pleasant recollec- | 
tion of her,”” & message which I fear I did not | 
oe small of stature; as the trustee of the 
school called me, petite. I entered the school- 
room with sad misgivings; the trustee accom- 

jed me, to initiate me. Alas! not as they 
initiate one into the mysteries of the Mutual 
Admiration Society, by offering you a piece 
of cake, and when your mouth is opened to 
receive it, taking it themselves. I would glad- 
ly have given them all the sweets they could 
from the business world that I was 

about to enter. 

My scholars approached, not one by one, but 
jn squads of dozens, it seemed to me. I was 
introduced to them by numbers, but found, 

examination of the roll book, a few days 
after, that to these numbers were attached 


Namber twenty-four entered. The trustee, 
standing at the entrance, said, “Number twen- 
ty-four,this is your new teacher.” (At this point 
trustee knocked twenty-four on the head and 
made him bow), then, turning to me, “If he 
gives you any trouble, cuff him often.”’ Twen- 
ty-four grins. Similar introductions to fifty or 
more. 

The trustee tells me there is a prospect of a 
fair school through the wiuter. Large, I think 
it may be; anything but fair! 

Iring the bell to call my pet lambs together ; 
but what is this—a battle? No, the trustee 
tells me it would come under the head of “rough 
play,” and shows me a bit of paper whereon 
to write the names of disorderly pupils, under 
the titles of their offenses. I foresee (un- 
jess I adhere very closely to a principle learn- 
ed at the Normal, “not always to seem to see 
what you do see’’) that I shall have that bit of 
paper well filled with names before we are 
through with the devotional exercises, 

During the reading of the Scriptures I be- 
came somewhat embarrassed by observing a 
comical sea of black faces upturned to me, 
with bright eyes taking me all in, and winks 
exchanged between my promising pupils. 

At the close of the Psalm we repeated the 
Lord’s prayer. The only words clearly distin- 
guished by me were—“amen,” almost con- 
stantly ; “and” and “‘but” quite frequently, and 
“ation” once. 

We begin the lessons, the real labor of the 
day. In an ungraded district school there are 
plenty of classes. My time is fully occupied. 
I become interested. Number one asks to 
leave the room, and receives permission ; in a 
few minutes number ten does the same, num- 
ber fifteen ditto, also pumber twenty, aud so 
on, until a large proportion of my scholars 
have disappeared, and I am brought to a real- 
izing sense of my position. Alas! how could 
Ihave been so thoughtless? But there is no 





time for regrets, and with my brains full of 
plans for the punishment of these, my first of- 
fenders, I call my next class in reading. 


The hearing of the first eight or nine classes | 
is“fun, of a mild type.” But by the time 
one reaches the tenth class it has become mo- 
hotonous. I try to help this class somewhat. 
According to priuciples which have been well 
instilled, I must not tell a child anything 
Which he can find out himself. Sambo reads, 
“so-m-e some, ¢c-0-m-b-s combs, a-r-e are, 
tra-d-e, o-f of.” The next word being ivory, I 
will just suggest one syllable, encouragingly—i 
—Sambo seizes the idea, “eye balls.’ I am 
quenched ; never again will I tell a child what 
he can flnd out himself! 

The reading classes are over. I will have a 
season of refreshment in the shape of a few 
@uestions in arithmetic. 

“Jonathan, twelve plus nine equals how 
Many?” Jonathan—“Fifteen, sixteen,seven- 
teen, eighteen, tell me when I get to it, nine- 
teen, twenty, &c.”” I pass the question suc- 
Cessively to each pupil until it has been 
hearly round the class, when we are startled 
by the arrival of reinforcements in the shape 
ofthe deserters of an hour ago. 


There is some commotion excited in taking 
their seats, on account of numerous obstruc- 
tions in the aisle, such as a protruded foot, a 
boy yawning and stretching, as number twen- 
tyis about to pass him. Number ten being 
obliged to hit a boy, and boy obliged to retali- 
ate, (“rough play’’ again). Number fifteen rubs | 
shandful of burrs in Jonathan’s head, who has | 





his jacket buttoned over his head, and is thus | 
Completely blindfolded. Jonathan thinks the 
Must be punished immediately, and so, 
Wlindfolded as he is, he sets about it, and of 
‘ourse attacks the wrong boy. That boy 
MUst retaliate, and Jonathan has still to find 
the offender, and, for a few moments, confu- 
reigns in these educational halls. Quiet 
at length restored, the following dialogue 
“sues, Teacher,—“Jonathan—take that 
jacket off your head.’”’ Jonathan,—-“Hain’t 
8 no jacket ; do you mean my coat ?” 





| frog?” 


Of course I stand corrected ; his big brother’s 
jacket is his coat. Number one, in taking his 
seat—must I say it—throws a burr at the 
teacher, of which she is made aware by a 
chorus of voices, saying, “Teacher, there’s a 
buzz in your bair.”’ ; 

As a punishment to number one, I call upon 
him to take it out gently. Thoughtless again 


| —why did I mention that it was to be done 


gently. I wince beneath the agony and fear 


| he will leave me bald. I remonstrate, but 


number: ones says, “Its hard to get a buzz out 
of curly hair’’ (he knows from sad experience). 


I will not retract, but keep him patiently tak- | 


ing the hairs from the burr, one by one, giv- 
ing each a pull. Any employment is better 
than none, another of my principles being, 
“Never allow a child to remain idle,” 

There is something at my foot—a boy is 
missing. I look at the roll-book, and at the 
boys, to ascertain who is the invisible one. 
Sambo is gone. I say, “Sambo put your head 
up.’ Sambo—‘‘Ain’t got no head.” Teacher 
—“Yes you have, Sambo, put it up instantly.” 
Up comes Sambo’s head, but not until he has 
discovered the shoemaker’s trick of sewing 
the buttons all on one thread, and has maili- 
ciously cut off the top button. 

I was proud of my new shoes, but what is a 
new shoe without a button? [hear abell, O 
blessed bell! it is noon time. 

The scholars tell me it is “the dumb-yard 
bell.”” I lock up my school-room, the ocean of 
my morning’s happiness, and return to my 
boarding place to become refreshed and 
strengthened for the afternoon. 

One o’clock comes—all too soon. I am tak- 
ing my last mouthful when the first note of the 
bell strikes my ear. I hastily swallow, and say 
to my hostess, “Is that the duimb-yard bell.” 
Shouts of laughter from my fellow-boarders 
(ill-bred people). Hostess—“The lumber-yard 
bell, yes.’ O, why did I not remember that 
my pupils were colored brethren, and so trans- 
late their sentences before quoting them! I 
go off with a feeling of disgrace; I have not 
made a good impression, 


The afternoon duties were not oppressive, or 
would not have been,so to an experienced school 
marm, but for a raw recruit the work was dif- 
ficult. I found that I was not the only one 
who had become refreshed and strengthened 
for the afternoon. The whole fifty were there, 
with their powers of mischief largely increased. 

After the recitations in geography, we have 
a class in the primer. Jacob, learning his let- 
ters. He recites A, B,C, D, F. Teacher,— 
“That isn’t F, Jacob, that’s E.”’ Jacob—*E,”’ 
Teacher—‘“‘Now F.’’ Jacob—“Said that once.” 
Teacher—“Never mind, Jacob, it’s F, just the 
same; say it again.” Jacob—F, said that 
once.” 

I had resolved that not more than one child 
should leave the room at once; but how to 


prevent it was the difficulty. Just at this d 


point, number twenty-two asks permission to 
leave the room, and on obtaining my consent 
makes his exit by the door; but number eight 
and twelve do not ask to leave the room, but 
make their exit by the window. 

The window is now closed at the bottom, 
and opened at the top. I have just recalled 
some advice received at school upon the sub- 
ject of ventilation, wherein something was 
said about keeping the windows open at the 
top; how glad I am that I remembered it! 

But number eight is bent on mischief; 


| coming back and finding the window closed, 


he procures a frog and throws him in over the 
top of the window. Now Iam not partial to 
frogs, at least I like them better at a distance. 

However, I will make good use of this frog. 
I meant to give an object lesson this after- 
noon, I will take this frog for my subject. 

Teacher—“Boys, what is that?’ Boys— 
“That’s a frog missus; didn’t you never see 
one? let me catch him for you?” I remon- 
strated, but several of the boys zo for that 
heathen froggee; Ican only hope that they 
will not be able to catchhim., They will not, 


| for there he goes, with a great hop out at the 


door. 

I ask, “What can you tell me about the 
Boys—“‘He’s gone Missus.” But I 
persevere with my object lesson, and it qecu- 
pies the remainder of the afternoon. 

At the regular time for dismissing the pupils 
I let the least troublesome ones go, and pro- 
ceed to find work for those whom I have 
detained. 

Thus ended my first day at school as a 
teacher. My scholars have improved since 
then; I transcribe a composition written by 
one of them, a few days since, entitled, ‘“The 
Seasons.”’ 

“Sprivug is the pleasantest season of the 
year. In spring, the farmers plow their 
ground and sow their seed. Summer is the 
pleasantest season of the year; in summer, the 


| birds singsweetly. Autumn is the pleasant 


est season of the year; in autumn, the leayes 
are just turning and look beautiful. Winter 
is the pleasantest season of the year; in win- 
ter the boys go skating and sleigh-riding and get 
drowned. We are all Grant men down here.” 

This was read before the school to-day? I 
have some patriotic boys and girls here who 
are looking forward to becoming President at 
some future day, when you may hear from 


them farther. 
HANNAH E, FABENS. 
Jamaica, L. I. 


PROGRESS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—My conviction that the 
world still moves, and that the leaven of prog- 
ress is working even among the grand old 
hills of New Hampshire, was strengthened by 
the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, which recently held its session in this 
town. I send you a brief account of some of 
the proceedings of this Association, particular- 
| ly concerning questions of vital interest to 
women. 

A professor from Dartmouth presided over 
the meeting; different subjects were ably dis- 
cussed, and it was suggested that the ladies 
should express their opinions, the president 
remarking that although the ladies were so 
clamorous concerning their rights, he had al- 
ways noticed they were extremely reluctant 
to avail themselves of them when offered. I 
prayed most earnestly that some woman 
might have a “divine afflatus” and vindicate 
her sex, but no voice was heard. Such con- 
descension took them entirely by surprise. 

In the afternoon session, the question, “Is 
it desirable to open our colleges to women ?” 
was opened by Mrs. Miller of Concord, and she 
very clearly and forcibly presented the argu- 
ments which are so unanswerable. She was 
followed by a principal of one of our Semina- 
ries designed to make young ladies the orna- 
mental creatures they should be. Of course 
our sphere was clearly defined. (Ob that 
word sphere, how utterly detestable it has be- 
come). He argued that whatever has been 
must be, which old fogies ever since the days 
of Adam have never ceased to repeat. He 
very positively prophesied that Harvard or 
Dartmouth would never open their doors to 
women. 

This conservative gentleman was followed 
by Messrs. Pearl and Hadley, teachers in the 
State Normal School, both men of broad and 
liberal culture, who both desire that justice 
shall be done. Prof. Pearl declared his inten- 
tion of sending his daughter to Dartmouth, and 
regretted that his wife did not go through 
college by his side. Prof. Hadley said, although 
not claiming to be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, he yet claimed that the girls should 
have a college in New Hampshire, and he be- 
lieved the day not far distant when his beloved 
Alma Mater would open her doors to women, 
and after the young ladies had completed the 
course at Dartmouth they could, if they wish- 
ed, finish at the aforesaid seminary. The re- 





great applause, showing that public sentiment 
is rapidly changing in this region. 
The girls all went home feeling greatly en- 


prove themselves capable of receiving a liberal 
education. NorMAL ScHooL GIRL, 
Plymouth, N. H. Nov. 6, 1872. 








HUMOROUS. 


Always driving things—A hammer. 


Swiss cheese is manufactured in large quan- 
tities at Oshkosh, Wis. 


When do you consider your wife a truly dear 
creature ?—When her milliner’s bill comes in, 
of course. 

Little Jones, who stands five feet nothing in 
his bluchers, declares he intends entering the 
bonds of Hymen. 

“Where does this horse-car run?’ said the 
old gentleman from the country to the boot- 
black. ‘*Donno,” said the imp of the blacking- 
bottle, “the hosses runs at the nose.” 


An instance of throwing one’s self about was 
witnessed a few evenings ago at a party, in 
the case of a young lady, who, when asked to 
sing, first tossed her head and then pitched 
her voice. 

The Pope said, on hearing that Father Hya- 
cinthe was married: “The Saints be praised! 
the renegade has taken his punishment into 
his own hands. The ways of Providence are 
inscrutable.” 

The Grecian ladies counted their age from 
their marriage, not their birth. The adoption 
of the same chronological fiction now-a-days, 
would save unmarried ladies from a good many 
impertinent inquiries. 

“I declare, Mr. Boxer, it seems you have 
read everything.” “Why, ma’am, after work- 
ing thirty years as a trunk-maker, it would be 
to my shame if I didn’t know something of 
the literature of my country.” 

The usual size of the bustles worn by ladies 
on the Detroit River ferry-boats, plying be- 
tween that city and Windsor, Canada, is un- 
accountable to strangers, but the custom-house 
officers say they knew haul about it. 

A learned man of Paris—M. Stronin—and 
another, equally learned, of Berlin—Herr Eh- 
lert—recommend that the people encourage 
the multiplication of cockroaches, and even 
undertake to tame them, on the grounds that 
they promote good sanitary conditions. 

Really somebody ought to get up a map of 
the United States for the use of English edi- 
tors. Some time ago the Saturday Review 
told its readers that the ‘Legislature of the 
State of St Louis’ had been petitioned by the 
Woman Suffragists, and now we have the 
London Telegraph talking about the election 
of Mr. Hartranft as “Governor of Philadel- 
phia.” 

Here is a poetical rule which, if carried out 
faithfully, will prevent all those discontented 
criticisms upon the weather which so abound: 

“When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm; 


But 
Be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 





marks jp the affirmative were received with. 


couraged, and with full purpose of heart to | 








Mrs. DE TomKyYNS (sotto voice, to Mr. de 
1.). “Ludovic, dear, there’s Algernon playing 
with a strange child! Do prevent it!’ 

Mr. DE T. (ditto, to Mrs. de 7.). “How on 
earth am I to prevent it, my love ?” 

Mrs. DET. ‘Tell its parents Algernon is 
just recovering from scarlet fever, or some- 


thing!’’ 
Mr. DET. “But it isn’t true!” 
Mrs. bE T. “Oh, nevermind! Tell them, 


all the same!’ 

Mr. ve T. (aloud), “Ahem! Sir, you'd 
better not let your little girl play with my lit- 
tle boy. He’s only just recovering from—er 
—scarlet fever!” 

MR. AND Mrs. JENKINS (foyether). 
all right, sir! so’s our little gal!’ 


“It’s 


Owen Meredith must have been disappoint- 
ed in getting a good dinner upon which he 
had set bis heart when he penned the follow- 
ing lines ina moment of revengeful feeling:— 
“We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart; ° 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowl- 
edge but grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but 
deceiving ? 

He may live withont love—what is passion 
but pining? 

But where is the man who can live without 
dining ?”’ 





J 
The Science of Health, 

A New First-Ciass Montaty. The exponent of 
all known means by which Health, Strength, and 
Long Life are attained, by agencies vitally related to 
Health and the treatment of Disease, such as Exer- 
cise, Rest, Sleep, Mental Influences, Electricity, and 
all hygienic agents and materials. @2.00ayear. “On 
Trial,’’ three months, 2 cents. 8S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lishers, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


The November Number, now ready, contains arti- 
cles on gerd Physiology illustrated: Diseases of 
the Eye; Dislocations; Physical Culture; Dragged to 
Death; Medical Systems; Method of Cure; Oatmeal 
for Human Food—how to Prepare it. In Talks with 
Correspondents, we have Biliousness; Sprains; Weak 
Ankles; Chronic Catarrh; Dandruff; Sciatica; Spot- 
ted Fever, etc., making an excellent number. News- 
men have it; only 20 cents. 


Buy the Best ! 


ew” If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
in CLorugs WRINGERs, buy the IMpRovEeD 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 


A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes | 


from falling back into the tub 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 

IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 

Ever Offered to the Public. 

The Improved Untversat is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.”’ 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 


( Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 








$5to$2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for advice, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su 
and durability. We 
der all circumstances, and, in 
will have no occasion to compla 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO LADIES. 


Making SHIRTS, or Putting BOSOMS into old 
Shirts! The Patent “REIN ’ ORCED” SHIRT 
BOSOM is a Great Improvement on the common 
Bosom. Do not crack or slit out in the plaits; will 
Iron smoother and set better than the old style. They 
need only be seen to be appreciated. At retail by 
Kempton, Stephenson & Co., G. A. Fenno & Co., G. 
A. Sawyer & Co., and others. Wholesale by the man- 
ufacturers, 


Ss. 


yassed; neither have its neatness 
isclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
a cases, ladies 
nthat we have not 





SIBLEY & CO. 
22 KINGSTON STREET. 


~ SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely ditferentin its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a plane in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

oems and essays, fashion, housekeeping. and ga’ den- 
ng departments, and -picy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Se 

our ad for a i copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists eve> offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM RE, 
kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis. 





“‘Milwau- 
May 26. 


| E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
| i CONVEYANCEKS, 

;3 ee 5 Esmbescon, Sq. (Room 23), Bowen. 
| Conaiiee fthe Commeawen et 7 - ; 





Copying done with neatness and d 4 
EDWARD G. STevzens. Maky E, Srevans 
Jan. 21, tf. 


| ; 
Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 

, HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates? 





BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


600 Acres; 2ist year; 12 G 


reenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; oy $40; 4 y. $50. 
Aug. 3. e 3m 


4 Catalogues, 20 cen 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Washingtena Stree 
7 BOSTON, Mase » 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BB CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ON Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan, 27, '73. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases or 
Women. 


Gites housstrom 8to9 A. M.and2to4P. M. 
ar. 11. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


| WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave, & 22d Ss., Philas, 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. 1. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


cw” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


























Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 


Sept 28 8m © 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK, — 


Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, &t 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly tempe 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


| Dr. E. P, Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 


Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
| chanic Association. For sale by Sewing Machine 
| Dealers generally. Send for circular. 


| FRANK TRIPP, 
| MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
| 


70 Milk Street, Boston. 
ia” Agents wanted. 








Oct & 


NINE OUT OF TEN 





Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
38m 





Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston. 
Oct 12 9m 
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Let me give the readers of the Wom an’s 
JournwAL a conclusive reason why Woman 
Suffragists should not vote for Horace Greeley. 
I have very many times been asked the ques- 
tion, Why has Horace Greeley exhibited so 
high an order of intellectual development as 
a journalist aud writer on political economy ? 
My answer has invariably been, he inherits 
his natural intelligence from his mother. 
And in giving such an answer I speak of what 
I know. In my boyhoodI resided in the 
same neighborhood with the Greeley family, 
and was well acquainted with its several 
members. Horace and myself attended the 
same district school together, and I had then 
a favorable opportunity of understanding his 
several relations and conditions in early life, 
I was weil acquainted with Mr. Greeley, senior 
and threeof his brothers (uncles to Horace), 
and the whole four brothers were men of 
quite ordinary ability, and would hardly aver- 
age with mankind in general in their mental 
capacities. Mrs. Greeley (Horace’s mother) 
was possessed of as great and noble an intel- 
lect as avy woman with whom I have ever 
been acquainted. I feel warranted in apply- 
ing the known laws of maternity to this case, 
and I claim that Horace Greeley has turned 
the cold shoulder to the best interest of the 
sex to whom he owes his intellectual greatness. 

Mr. Greeley has virtually declared it to be 
his opinion that Woman Suffrage, easy di- 
vorce, and free love, are synonymous terms— 
that he was opposed to Woman Suffrage, and 
was determined he would remain so during 
his natural life. In proof of what I say, I will 
quote from what Mr. Greeley wrote, in the 
month of August, 1871. In writing toa friend, 
he says :— 

You are entirely, eminently right in assert- 
ing that my convictions of the proper indis- 
solubility of marriage is the mainsprivg of 
my hostility to Woman Suffrage, and to the 
social philosophy from which many vainly 
seek to separate the Woman movement. 

It is nevertheless true that my conception 
of the nature and scope of the marriage rela- 
tion renders my conversion to Woman Suf- 
frage a moral impossibility. 

In speaking of bis two daughters, he says :— 

If it be decreed that they are to be, not 
such women as [ have most admired aud rev- 
erenced, but men with a female physique: 
powerful in ward caucuses and nominating 
conventions, vehement in senate and on the 
stump, and effective before juries, in the trial 
of actions for crim con, I pray that my career 
on this zlobe shall close before theirs is fairly 
sy When and where they shall thus 
shine, it will not be pleasant for me to stay. 

i, merenee with your crowd (meaning 
the Woman Suffragists) is too vital, too radi- 
cal, to permit the most sanguine dreamer to 
hope fur my conversion. f 

I concede to Mr. Greeley the right to enter- 
tain and publicly promulgate to the world 
such ideas and views concerning Woman 
Suffrage as I have quoted above, but I do 
not believe that any intelligent and conscien- 
tions Woman Suffragist will ever vote for him 
for President of the United States. 

HArvEY Howes. 


Fair Haven, Vt. Oct. 29, 1872. 





A LETTER TO DR. HOLLAND. 


Desk Siz :—Your recent article on the“New 
York Woman” has already called forth many 
comments which may or may not reach you. 

“Tajking at a person,” is frequently dis- 
agreeable, while “talking to them” is quite de- 
lightful, especially when you have something 
to say, and feel not a little vexed with the par- 
ty you address. 

It was doubtless right and proper for you 


, to denounce inefficient, idle, and weak-minded 


women, but extremely unkind to forget men 
of the same class. Why do you overlook the 
toiling hundreds, to condemn the idle few ? 
Why hoid up to scorn the ‘‘pampered ones 
in hotels and boarding houses,’ and neglect 
to say boldly to the admirers of idle, luxurious 
women, ‘‘This is your work’’? Why make 
the glaring statement that ‘“‘American men 
are not apt to be idle,’’ when even a Massa- 
chusetts street corner can furnish a dozen idle 
ones, and you may search for hours to find a 
washerwoman who is not engaged weeks in 
advance? Why denounce Miunie Fitznoodle, 
who lounges in silks and satins, caressing a 
lapdog, while Jim Fitznoodle is a well-receiv- 


ed member of society, who wanders from his | 


club, or Delmonico’s, to while away a few hours 
at billiards, or, drive his “faucy match” in the 
park? Why do you not tell the public how 
many of these same dwellers in “hotels and 
hotbeds of jealousy” remain there to please 
the fancy or whim of the husband or father? 
When I look about me,I find my friends, 
the A.’s, at the Clarendon, because the “head 
of the family’’ prefers it to the care of an es- 
tablishment. “I married,” says A., “intending 
to have a companion, and the vexed question 
of mistress and maid gave us little rest. I 
saw my wife growing.weaker daily, harrassed 
and faded; it was impossible for me to endure 
it longer. Since coming here, I have recovered 
my genial companion, and the children devlare, 
“It is 0 nice, now, for mamma finds time to 
read to them, and take long walks every day.’ ” 
B., proverbially “one of the best of hus- 
bands,” tells me, “He insisted on givifg up 
housekeeping, and must board, until house- 
servants are taught in some way their proper 
daties. Until Pat learns his trade about 
house or in the stables, as \norcughly as he 





must, in the carpenter-shop, and Mary is will- 
ing to learn how to wors, before she demands 
high wages for walking the streets, and feed- 
ing cousins from my store-room.” 

C. says, “He was confined to the house with 
a trifling sickness, which let him into the se 
crets of household affairs; he wondered at his 
wife’s patience and powers of endurance, al- 
though she affirmed, like a martyr, her two 
servants ‘were better than the average.’ Ifa 
man used the impertinent language, in my of- 
fice, which these unlettered girls did in my 
wife’s presence, I am afraid cases of cowhiding 
would be common.” 

“After all,” said I, “a man’s testimonyjon a 
woman's affairs will not weigh much; let me 
ask my accomplished friend, Mrs. D., who has 
tried boarding for several years. 

“It was my husband’s wish,” said she. 
“The fact is, I was degenerating, and fast be- 
coming a kind of upper-servant; struggle as I 
would, the thing seemed inevitable. My 
books were neglected ; I was trying to educate 
my children, keep myself well up in my stud- 
ies, make myself at least an agreeable com- 
panion, and still perform the necessary socie- 
ty duties. But Bridget’s note of warning in- 
terrupted the children’s hour, my constant 
supervision of poor servants made me too 
weary for ‘better and higher duties,’ and yet I 
would not yield. I wished to be perfect in 
every way—a model wife and devoted mother ; 
and, at last, I saw how impossible it was for 
one woman to be everything. I trained igno- 
rant servants, only to have them leave me, 
when competent,ou the slightest pretext; I 
hired experienced ones, and found I was a 
servant of servants; and the question is yet 
unsettled. Finally, my husband insisted on 
boarding, and here we are, quite happy, less 
burdened, but, it is not the home of my 
dreams, after all.” 

If you look carefully into the matter, you 
will find, doctor, it is the masculine power in 
the family which first desires to shirk labor. 
“Universal housekeeping” is not the “cure” 
for these diseased, foolish women. As long as 
four or five men flutter about a showily dress- 
ed woman, and assail her with flattery, the 
woman will dress to attract them; small pay- 
ment, for infinite toil, which every sensible 
woman shuns. 

You say you “have seen these women at 
home.”’ That is unfortunate, doctor, very. We 
thought the author of “Gold Foil’’ and “Bit- 
ter Sweet” too correct in his tastes for such 
association. Now we have never seen them, q 
at home, never; this kind of woman never has 
a home. 

“The same type, you say, can be found in 
all our cities.” Granted—but are they not so 
inferior in intellect, and so devoid of all “no- 
ble and womanly aims” as to be almost with- 
out influence ? 

I have been in nearly all our large cities, 
doctor, and used both eyes and ears. Shall I 
tell you a few things that one New York wo- 
man has seen ? 

In most, afew women leading idle, luxurious 
lives, while all around them, hundreds of their 
sisters were toiling on in the old, old way. As 
single women, teaching, sewing, singing, writ- 
ing, supporting fathers, mothers and sisters, 
educating brothers for the ministry, endowing 
schools and colleges, acting as home mission- 
aries, nurses and Christians. 

As wives and housekeepers, rising early and 
retiring late; washing, ironing, mending, 
sweeping, dusting, getting breakfast, dinner 
and tea; caring for every one but self; helping, 
hoping, praying. Housekeeper, doctor, nurse, 
counselor, wife, mother, mirister, seamstress, 
companion and grand home-center, faithful in 
all departments, and paid in none. 

“When you come right down to it,” said a 
woman whose education and early advantages 
would make her a power anywhere—*When 
you come right down to it, we women toil ear- 
ly and late for our board and clothes; I some- 
times find myself envying my maid-of-all- 
work,”’ 

I have seen in our cities, not one, but many | 
disheartened women, “who keep up for the 
sake of the children.” Ihave seen women so 
proud, they fought on bravely against heavy 
odds, lest the world might mistrust a heart- 
ache. I have seen women in elegant homes, 
whose weary, tearless eyes have looked out 
into the night for “him” to come; whose quiet 
strategy has put aside the curious servants, 
and detied friends. I have seen unsteady steps 
guided, muttered oaths have I heard silenced, 
and all by a woman. 

I have seen women struggle with an energy 
almost superhuman, to conceal some man’s 
failings. I have seen them put aside the ac- 
customed luxury, the dainty dress, the sooth- 
ing music, the tempting book, and buckle on 
the armor of work without a murmur. 

I have seen women rich in everything save 
love. Ihave seen them compelled to dress 
and appear in public, when their hearts were 
sick and surfeited, because some man desired 
it. Lhave seen women toiling far into the 
night, while the husband slept. 

I have seen them, when wealth was a mock. 
ery and a trial, still true-hearted, brave wo- 
men, and noble mothers ; and I have seen them 
staggering under a weight of grievous debts 
and worries, strovg, when men fainted. 

I have seen them choose a rough path, that 





stronger ‘eet might pass on with ease; and all 


this and more, in our large cities, under the 
very lights of the gay hotels, whose windows 
lock down upon hundreds and hundreds of 
toiling women. 

Where one woman dies of idleness, ten are 
exhausted in their prime. Leave our cities, 
and go with me to the country if you like. 
The wife of the farmer works more hours than 
he, with less strength, and the sad story is 
told in the worn faces and despondent expres- 
sions. From Maine to Oregon, I have found 
women active, energetic, and helpful, while 
the only person who declared “the world owed 
him a living, and he was bound to have it,” 
was a “six-footer’’ of the Far West. Cana few 
idle, silly women “disgrace a nation” of true- 
hearted ones ? 

They may lower themselves, as women, as 
the conceited fop lowers himself, and becomes 
“something more than monkey, but much less 
than man,” but the sex or nation is not dis 
graced thereby. The Englishman who judges of 
American men or women, by the few he is 
likely to meet in public houses, is an English- 
man to be pitied, and quite as correct in bis 
opinion as the American who judges the Eng- 
lish nation by the specimen cockneys we are 
sometimes afflicted with. A “secession from 
boarding houses’’ will never make a selfish, 
vain woman, unselfish, or noble; on the con. 
trary, she would become peevish and exact- 
ing; neither will “universal housekeeping” 
prove attractive to American girls, until 
American boys are educated to bear their full 
share of its burdens, instead of reading the la- 
test novel while their sisters toil to get up elab- 
orate shirt-fronts. When the “hour of noon- 
ing,” or “eight hours per day” is allowed Amer- 
ican women as well as American men, the wo- 
man may see something in housekeeping be- 
sides drudgery and toil, which unfit her for 
all the pleasures and refinements of society. 

When ‘‘the most natural and healthiest of- 
fice to which woman is ever cajled’’ gives her 
as good air over a steaming wash-tub, or iron- 
ing-table, as the man finds in a row on the 
river, or a drive in the country, it is barely 
possible the American women will eagerly take 
to ‘universal housekeeping.” 

Any sensible woman in New York, or else- 
where, knows well, how ‘‘cookey’’-making by 
the dozen, or bread-making by loaves, ex- 
hausts one, and the “stock of happiness, im- 
proved health of body, and health of mind” 
are more apparent after a vigorous walk in the 
fresh air. 

While your correspondent exalts the home, 
even as much as yourself, she is not ignorant 
of the true causes which drive both men and 
women into boarding houses; nor, must you 
class her among the “fed and pampered,’’ 
when this very article has been written while 
superintending that necessary and torment- 
ing thing, the household washing; which a 
green daughter of Erin insists on confusing 
and confounding in every possible mannep. 
A day of dread and trial to every American 
housekeeper, and a day, such as no man ever 
knew, or dreamed of,even when most per- 
plexed. 

When American girls observe their numer- 
ous friends, who are corfined to domestic cares, 
grow faded,sallow and worn, while those who 
are at liberty to try sunshine instead of gas- 
light, are still fresh and rosy,it may require 
more than your well-modulated voice, or well- 
turned sentences,to convince them that“house- 
keeping is the healthiest office to which Wo- 
man is ever called.” 

When the American boy or man is drilled 
in the qualities which are necessary to make 
him a good husband, as the girl, a good wife» 
society will be “elevated thereby.” 

When the “routine of duty” in the house- 
hold gives a woman an upportunity to cultivate 
her min1 as well as exhaust her body, dress 
will become, as it should, a secondary affair, 
and she will seek for “higher satisfaction.” 
Under the present order of things, the daily 
grind leaves little leisure for “the higher satis- 
factions.”’ 

But Dr. Holland has prescribed “universal 
housekeeping,” and who will venture to say 
his diagnosis is not correct ? 

KATE TRUE. 


—— — 


WOMAN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


The State Register of Des Moines, Iowa, 
thus speaks of Matilda Fletcher’s influence in 
the campaign. Similar reports reach us from 
every meeting in which women have partici- 
pated :— 

The unprecedented crowd which assembled 
last night at Court House Hall to hear the 
speech of Matilda Fletcher, and the eloquent 
and brilliant address with which the lady en- 
tertained and electrified her audience, demon- 
strated beyond all cavii that the women of the 
Republic do take an interest in political af- 
fairs, aud that the public at large is willing to 
accept the teachings of a woman’s voice as 
well as a man’s. The gifted woman who 
spoke last night has spent the whole of the 
present canvass inthe field, and has accom- 
plished more work, endured more fatigue, and 
rendered to the party and the country more 
effective service than any other citizen of 
Iowa. In the close and bitter contests in Ohio 
and Indiana, preceding the State elections 
there, she spent two months speaking daily, 
and always to great crowds. The State Com- 
mittees of the two States united in bearing in 
her honor the testimony that no other speaker 
made a more popular canvass, or contributed 
more to the glorious results there wrought. 
In Western New York, in Illinois, and in 


| Burns, that in leaving this world, he left it out 


Michigan, her speeches were equally popular 
and equally effective. Iowa may well be proud 
of the unprecedented achievements in political 
oratory of this lowa woman. She has borne 
the fatigues of the canvass wonderfully well — 
speaking daily, sometimes twice a day, and 
traveling hundreds of miles between appoint- 
ments. Few speakers could stand this tre- 
mendous strain without breaking down. 

She has returned to her own State, for the 
last two wecks of the campaign—and while, 
as a matter of course, she is wearied and worn 
by the exhaustive work she has performed, 
she will add thousands of votes to the Repub- 
lican majority in Iowa. Her canvass through 
all the States she visited in the East was a 
continued ovation, and so it will prove in 
Iowa. No single speaker in Des Moines has 
ever drawn the throng of people which the 
announcement of an address by her drew to 
Cuurt Huuse Halli last night, and no speaker 
we have heard here better entertained her 
hearers. The synopsis we give of her speech 
elsewhere, falls short of justice to it,.and, 
meager as it is, a true idea of the effort can- 
not be gained from it. The Eastern press 
generally agreed in pronouncing her speech at 
Ithaca, New York, the ablest of her addresses. 
We hope to be able, some time next week, to 
republish, from New York papers, a report of 
it in full. 

In view of these facts we respectfully submit 
the following arithmetical problem to the Re- 
publican Party. 

Ifone woman’s efforts in a single State have 
added thousands of votes to the Republican 
majority, how many votes can the great body 
of intelligent women of America add to the 
Republican majority, if Woman Suffrage is 
made a Republican issue ? 
GEORGE MACDONALD AND ROBERT BURNS. 

No name took the public more by surprise 
and heartfelt delight than did that of George 
Macdonald, whep it was fairly announced, 
and really understood, that he was to be among 
us—a particular star on a particular evening— 
that occasion to be named by a Boston Lyceum 
Committee. 

It scarcely seemed realizable, so far away 
appeared this distant magnetization. All 
those who attended his first lecture in Boston 
know how difficult it was to obtain entrance 
to the Music Hall on that memorable night, so 
immense was the rush of the overcrowding 
masses, It was a sight not easily forgotten— 
Macdonald’s transmitted light—as his rich 
and superb clusters of thought literally swung 
themselves into the hearts and miuds of his 
admiring auditors. 

No knight ever entered the lists as cham- 
pion of a noble cause more truly and more 
thoroughly, and with a flush of the same old } 
heroic spirit which animated the Arthurs and 
the Sir Guyons of legendary lore, as did this 





scion of Scotia’s soil, in his manly and noble 
vindication and clear exposition of the mat- | 
ter of the evening. And yet he was there, not 
so much to show that Burns. was a true poet | 


| (though this he did admirably), as to illastrate 


and make visible the man as he was, and not 
as he appeared; clearing away all those mis- 
representations that so loug had defaced and 
marred the character of Burns. Whilst seek- | 
ing in no wise to extenuate his particular er- 
rors and vices, yet he thought that the largest 
charity should be shown to one, who, under | 
such circumstances, pecuniary and otherwise, 
—mean, petty, drivelling circumstances—de- 
veloped in the midst, and through the whole, 
so perfect an idea of what humanity should be 
in its highest unfoldment and growth. 

No slavish bond held the man. With large 
independence, clear insight, and the love of 
truth and uprightness in his soul, he spoke to 
all hearts alike in the language of an universal 
brotherhood. 

Public matters, public weal, in which he 
felt and took so large an’ interest, were most 
emphatically the love of his life. He longed 
to see all nations joining hands and coming 
forth as a unit, fraternally regarding each oth- 
er with the largeness and liberty of reasonable 
beings, and that nothing should send them 
back from this great union to any small and 
selfish division. In conclusion the lecturer 
thought it deserved to be mentioned, as a 
brave and earnest tribute to the memory of 


of debt, and with all his business records in 
perfect order—a significant fact, going far to 
prove that, in spite of all delinquency and mor- 
al obliquity, there was enough of the true man 
in him—to be a man “for a’ that, and a’ that.”’ 
In listening to this gifted speaker, no one 
but felt the utter truth of the argumeat; and 
yet it was not this—the subject of Burns—that 
had drawn so vast a multitude together. 
They were there to hear and know more of 
Macdonald. More of this master poet of the 
soul, whose words had thrilled through them, 
giving sweet form and harmony to sleeping 
emotion and sentiment. Some inkling had 
been gleaned, some sense discovered of the 
hidden treasures of his genius; and yet there 
was a something more that attracted and led 
the hearts of this people up to him. It was a 
man with a religious faith who stood before 
them—a fervid, impassioned man, with a 
sweet and childlike faith, gained by the truest 
prayers and the noblest deeds; aa exclusively 
"consecrated being, wedded to the highest and 
best that he knew, and yet, withal, a gentle 
and a tender man, one intimately aliied to all 





relations—not a far-off being built up of an- 
gularities, walls and cornices, but one whose 





remarkable faculty is roundness, completeness, 


——— 
with a perfect sympathy for all phases of ka. 
manity. , 

And this was George Macdonald, the gra. 
cious singer of the ages—who. had sung 50 
many bright, and glorious, and wonderful 
from the inmost of his spirit—whose lueid 
thought had found so deep an utterance ip 
expression! but— 

“All my words are poor and weak 
Half the song stops when I speak.” 

The interest of the moments Spent in listeg. 
ing to him was intense. He was there for the 
people—had crossed the wide waters for this 
purpose—that they might know more of him 
of his truth, of his integrity, of his manhood, 
And what more fitting media to convey him. 
self, than the unraveliing and laying bare the 
real character of the Scottish poet? So true 
it is that in giving to another, ourselves ace 
company the gift, The speaker may not ¢op. 
sciously have known this, may have put on 
his bright armor of right doing, and wielded 
his fair sword of justice simply for the Sake of 
justice, for the sake of rendering to an heroie 
life, long hidden in the shade, the honor its 
due; but, nevertheless, here was the fact; 
Macdonald was giving himself, and the satis. 
faction of those present lay in. this, that each 
one carried away a more extended and beauti- 
ful idea of the man they had come to meet, 
They had drawn a little higher their ideal, 

HARRIET CLisBy, 

Boston, Nov. 8, 1872. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Premium, 
For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Univer. 
sal’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best, 
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Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the office of the Womay’s Jovryat 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 


- ———s—O - = 
Wanted. 
An active, energetic man or woman to canvass for 
advertisements for the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 
—<“s ——_-—_— 
Mrs. Frances E, W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on “Life Among the Lowly, or 
Sketches of Southern Life.’’ She has traveled ex: 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper’s address is at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
_ te 
The ‘Reinforced Shirt Bosom” 


Has the same appearance as the common osom, but 





| is reinforced or stayed by extra pieces of linen in such 


a manner that the plaits will not slit or break; caus- 
ing it to starch more uniformly, and set smoother than 
others. As the cost is only about a dime more than 
the old-fashioned bosom, they bid fair to come into 
general use, as they need only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


_—<-=- - -_— 
Special Notice. 
The Committee of the Moral Education Association 
will hold a meeting at Fraternity Hall, Nov. 12, at3 
P.M. All ladies interested are invited to attend, 








New England Women’s Club, 
On Monday, Nov. 11, at 44 P. M., Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will address the Club. Subject, “Santo Do- 
mingo.”” To be followed by Club Tea. 
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The Committee 

Of the Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing at Fraternity Hall, Nov. 12, at3 P.M. All ladies 
interested are invited to attend. 











The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this 
and other popular books. Address, I. N. RICHARD. 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 9. 4t 


SPECIAL. 


“Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
glass-ware, will do well to call at Guy & Brothers.”— 
Universalist. : 

“A thoroughly RELIABLE firm.’’—Christian Era. 

“A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnish- 
ing goods, at most reasonable prices.” —Boston Post. 


Special Prices. 


In order to introduce our store to the notice of the 
public, we shall for the next few weeks offer our 
tire stock at special prices. on 

Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Sets, of 180 pieces, for 
ranted best quality, 325. This set is well adapted 
those about to commence housekeeping. 

Decorated Chamber Sets, from $5 to 325. 

Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $12. 

Goblets from 75 cents to $20 per dozen. 

Tumblers from 50 cents to $5 per dozen. stu 

Lamps in great variety. Genuine German 
dent, $4.75. 

Table Mats from 67 cents to $2.25 per set. 

Knife Boxes from 25 cents to $2.25 each. 

* Woodenware, both plain and fancy. 
Children’s Tea W aiters, 95 cents each. 
Cramb-pan and Bru-h, 95 cents. 
Fancy and Plain Tin Ware. ; 
Table Cutlery from $1 per set to $15 per doz. 
Silver-plated Goods, bet quality, at low — 
Vases and Fancy Goods, and hundreds of 0 

ticles at prices that people like. 











N. B. We are pleased to have people call - = 


our Store. Our trade is mostly wholesale, vo we 
have no objection to selling at retial, and “house it 
do, we can make our prices as low as any 
this country. in a few 
Horse cars from all the depots pass within 
steps of our store. 
Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD 8T- 
Nov. 9. lm 
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